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—with the long range gun 
known as the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Edison MAZDA public- 
ity, by its heavy, unceas- 
ing bombardment of the 
; public consciousness, is 
ATORDAY evenine constantly winning easier, 

ea quicker — larger sales for 
Edison MAZDA Lamp 
Agents. 

The 1918 Edison MAZDA 
advertising ‘‘offensive’’ is 
increasing public know!- 
edge, acceptance and use 
of Edison MAZDA Lamps 
for all lighting purposes. 
The advertisement repro- 
duced here is an instance. 
Itisainied at three targets. 











i 

Target No. 1 is the public at 
large or that part of the general 
public which can be reached 
every week by two million copies 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Every reader of the June Ist 
Saturday Evening Post who sees 
this Edison MAZDA page will 
surely get the idea that Edison 
MAZDA Lamps are dependable 
—that they must be dependable 
to ‘‘stand the racket”’ of an auto 
headlight. 


Target No. 2 is the vast auto- 
mobile-owning public, our mar- 
oT 7 e ket for the sale of Edison 
way. Bump MADMAntapiores ee MAZDA Auto Lamps. Every- 

trscks and (00 7 tucks just aw thece ; body recognizes that the Satur- 
day Evening Post reaches a big 
portion of this market. This 
June Ist advertisement will in- 
fluence car owners to ask for 
Edison MAZDA Auto Lamps in- 
stead of the usual ‘‘Gimme 
some lamp bulbs.”’ 
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Target No. 3 is the army of 
auto dealers, -y dealers 
and garagemen. To them this 
Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisement will especially appeal. 
Their experience is that adver- 
tised brands are the fast moving 
brands. In terms of their own 


i! profits and turnover they ap- 

fag preciate the public’s confidence 
i in every lamp marked Edison 
| MAZDA 


\ Edison MAZDA Lamp Agents 
COMPANY ial are urged, in their own interest, 
aie to push their automobile lamp 
\ business. It is altogether too 
good a proposition to be slighted. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


of General Electric Company 
HARRISON, N. J. 47D-6 
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Buying Education on the Pound-Mile Basis 


O YOU wish to put a tariff on intelligence? Do 

you want to levy a tax on education? Congress 
does. Your Congress. What! You didn’t know about 
it! Read: 

At the last session Congress passed a law which es- 
tablishes a postal “zone” system for magazines and peri- 
odicals. It passed a law increasing the postage on 
periodicals to you, the readers of this publication, from 
50 to 900 per cent. And it did it by re-establishing a 
postage “zone” system that was abolished by President 
Lincoln in 1863. Instead of a flat rate, made as cheap 
as possible in order that there could be a chance for the 
intelligent consideration of public questions to reach the 
farthest limits of the country and the most remote hab- 
itation on an equal basis, the magazines containing all 
this discussion and information must hereafter pay an 
excess rate like so much fish or canned lobster or fabri- 
cated steel. 

You are going to buy your education by the pound- 
mile now. Congress did it. If this new plan would 
bring any increase to the revenues of the country to 
amount to anything, it would never be opposed. But it 
won’t. Instead, it will drive magazines out of business. 

We call your attention to it because we don’t believe 
you know it. And further than that, we don’t believe 
you’ll stand for it. 


Write to your Congressman about it. And demand 
the repeal of this postal zone postage system for maga- 
zines. 


Mr. Electrical Man, Meet Mr. Farmer 


HE average town man knows the farmer little more 

than as he sees him in the comic papers. The 
farmer, he thinks, is just an old hard-shell, impractical, 
out-of-the-world, half-hermit down a country lane—no 
more. What has he got to do with the electrical busi- 
ness? 

And yet om looking closer we find that he makes up al- 
most half our population, that he has come to be a mar- 
ket for most everything electrical that is sold, that he is 
getting rich fast, that the government has made his 
credit good for anything he wants to do, and that his 
farm-help situation has been educating him into being a 
firm believer in modern methods of mechanical efficiency. 
There is your farmer as he really is, right at this min- 
ute—a successful business man engaged in the most 
important industry in all the world. 

It is time for every electrical man to get acquainted 
with this outlying neighbor and do business with him. 
He offers the safest market in the world to-day for all 
we sell. 

That, in short, is the message and the purpose of this 
Farm-Lighting Number of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 
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Are You Overlooking Half 
Your “Prospects”? 
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Half the people of the United States live on the farm. 
This is the testimony of the U. 8. Census Bureau, whose 
official figures show that to-day just half of our 110,- 
000,000 people dwell in towns and cities, and that the 
other 55,000,000 live on the 6,500,000 farms of the 
country. To the electrical merchant, at large. this 
means that for every “prospect” he has in town, there’s 


For Each Customer in 
Town that You Have or 
Might Get, There’s An- 
other on the Farm, accord- 
ing to the Census Man 





A Conway 
PEYTON | 





another prospective customer on a farm not far away. 
And to-day, we need hardly remind you, the farmer is 
one of the country’s most prosperous citizens. 

Have you, Mr. Contractor-Dealer, seriously considered 
your possibilities in this farm-lighting proposition—in 
the light of the farmer’s prosperity, and the fact that 
half the American people live on the farm? 
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Doubling Your Prospect List 


F ALL THE ARGUMENTS for and 

against the sale of farm light and 

power plants by the electrical trade, 

it seems to us that there is one point 
that stands out in front of all the rest and settles 
the question. It is the U. S. Census fact that 
one-half of the population of this entire country 
lives on the farm. 


What does this mean to us in the electrical 
industry ? 


It means that there is open to us now by force 
of impelling circumstances double the market 
that we have ever known before. For every pros- 
pect that we have in town or city, we suddenly 
find that there is another on some near-by farm. 
It means that every contractor-dealer who has 
thought of himself as doing business in a town 
of 10,000 population, now learns that there are 
just as many more families scattered round about 
who, by the effect of the war and changes in 
living conditions, are rapidly awakening to the 
fact that they need electricity in as great degree 
as town folk do. The jobber, too, sees that if 
his trade, his customers, his local dealers will get 
into this farm opportunity, it automatically will 
boost the volume of his own sales and profits, in 
proportion. 


Electrical manufacturers find opened to them 
a vast new market for not only farm-lighting 
plants, but for construction material, supplies, 
appliances, and all the electrical devices that will 
lighten the labor of the homes on millions of 
farms. And even the central station man, with 


vision, is seeing in this farm-lighting effort a 
movement that will educate the farmer to new 
standards of comfort and convenience, making 
him a ready customer for the central station 
when its lines have penetrated to his neighbor- 
hood. 


In fact, through the “electricity-on-the-farm” 
idea the electrical industry has, at a single bound, 
doubled its prospect list from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent of the nation’s population. Fifty- 
five million people, and between six and seven 
million farms are now added as possible eventual 
buyers of electrical equipment. Taking even the 
most conservative estimate, think what it will 
mean when certainly 40 per cent of these six 
million farms buy lighting plants within the next 
five years. 


This, then, is the immediate waiting market 
we are asked to get into and get a share of 
before enterprising, but unequipped, opportunists 
from half a dozen non-electrical lines rush in 
and grasp this purely electrical business. 


Each of us therefore, must look beyond the 
limits’ of our present business, to the farm-light- 
ing field now “comng on.” We must get ready 
to share in this tremendous opportunity that the 
electrical trade can hold as its own, if it will only 
act promptly to serve the demand. 


And let’s remember that to win this business 
for the electrical industry, it means that each 
of us must double his own prospect lists for his 
own vicinity by adding to them the homes on the 
farms. 
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No more aggressive, no better schooled, no more skillfully managed set of salsemen are in any de- 
partment of the electrical trade right now than these same agents who are carrying the benefits and com- 
forts of electric service into the rural homes of this country. 


The Farm-Lighting Proposition 


Why Electrical Contractors and Dealers in Towns and Cities that Are Centers of 
Farming Territory Owe It to Themselves to Investigate Their Opportunities 
and Go Into the Sale of Farm-Lighting Outfits 


opportunity for electrical mer- 

chandising business at the 
present time is the so-called farm- 
lighting outfit. 

Dealers and contractors in the 
smaller towns, and in cities which 
are centers of considerable farm- 
ing territory, owe it to themselves 
to look carefully into the proposi- 
tion. If they do not go into it and 
assume leadership in the sale of 
these outfits, somebody else will— 
and before many months that 
“somebody” will become a _next- 
door competitor, doing a regular 
contracting business and selling 
electrical merchandise to both rural 
and city customers. It has hap- 
pened already many times. 


Porsortnie the biggest single 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


The electrical trade has generally 
and quite erroneously considered 
the sale of farm-lighting plants and 
equipment as the business of the 
fly-by-night “agent”—a sort of mod- 
ernized lightning rod salesman, 
whose standard method is to get 
the money and get away. They have 
seen these agents, with a demon- 
stration plant in the back of a 
wheezy auto, making the rounds of 
the near-by farms and talking them- 
selves hoarse to bucolic prospects. 
They have, perhaps, done a wiring 
job or two for farmers who had 
bought plants. But they have never 
taken the farm-lighting proposition 
seriously, forgetting that while the 
farmer may have hayseed in his 
hair he also has plenty of good 


American money—or credit, which 
is the same thing—at the bank. 
That money is the bait which is 
to-day drawing many shrewd, com- 
petent specialty men into the busi- 
ness of selling farm-lighting out- 
fits. From selling the plants, it is 
an easy and profitable step to start 
a little contracting business to wire 
up the premises where the outfits 
are installed. From starting a con- 
tracting business it is but another 
easy step to open a little store as 
headquarters in a centrally located 
town. And when the store is open- 
ed it is only natural, it is inevitable, 
that these men—the despised 
“agents” at the beginning—should 
go after local town business and 
not only do wiring and contracting 
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but deal in all manner of standard 
voltage appliances. 

This is not an imaginary case: 
the thing has happened many times 
already, is happening every day 
right now. One manufacturer of 
farm-lighting equipment has ap- 
proximately 2000 of these agents 
who are being encouraged to estab- 
lish electric shops, line wiremen 
of their own to do the installation 
work in connection with their sales 
of plants, and to sell all the appli- 
ances which the farmer wants to 
use in connection with these plants. 
How long will it be, in the natural 
evolution of things, before these 
agents are full-fledged electrical 
merchants? Not long; for no more 
aggressive, no better schooled, no 
more skillfully managed set of men 
are in any department of the elec- 
trical trade right now than these 
same agents who are carrying the 
benefits and comforts of electric 
service into the rural homes of this 
country. 

In urging the already established 
electrical trade to give these agents 
a business battle, the writer is not 
actuated by any motive of animosi- 
ty against the man who sells light- 
ing plants from house to house off 
the back of a flivver. Far from it. 
These agents—those of them who 
are making good—are strong men. 
They know something which a large 














With wheat at $2.50 a bushel and other staples equally high, with crops last year 
aggregating $21,000,000,000 in value, it is plain that farmers as a class have the money. 
But even where the purchase of an electric plant means asking aid from the bank, the 
farmer’s labor situation this year makes such investment almost necessary. 





proportion of the country’s electri- 
cal dealers do not know, and that is 
how to sell. They are salesmen by 
instinct, by education and by train- 
ing. Selling is their business, al- 
most their religion. And being real 
salesmen, they know this: that a 
man can’t sell a machine or appli- 
ance he doesn’t know all about, for 
it takes a long time to tell a cus- 
tomer something you don’t know. 
These men realize that they must 
thoroughly know farm-lighting 
plants, appliances, wiring, motors, 
pumps, and all the accessories, ap- 
purtenances, parts, details, auxili- 


aries, adjuncts, attachments and 
concomitants which have or may 
have any bearing or relation to 
the successful sale and eternal sat- 
isfaction of the plants sold. So 
they have gone ahead and acquired 
that information—and my hat is off 
to them. Whatever sales they make, 
whatever profits they draw down, 
they are entitled to. It is not be- 
cause of animosity toward them 
that we urge the present establish- 
ed electrical dealer-contractors to 
wake up and hustle for this busi- 
ness, but because we feel that the 
present electrical trade can and 








The field for electrical farm-lighting equipment—by which we 
mean not only the lighting plants, but the appliances and wiring 


installation—is so great as to 


be almost staggering. There are 
to-day 6,611,150 farms in this country averaging 135 acres each. 





roadhouses, 





And there are no less than 151,125 opportunities for the sale of 
these outfits to fishing and hunting clubs, country resort hotels, 
rural crossroads communities of a few dwellings, 
summer bungalows, boats and rural meeting places. 
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should seize the great opportunity 
which the farm-lighting business 
assures. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF STAGGERING 
PROPORTIONS 


The field for electrical farm- 
lighting equipment—by which we 
mean not only the lighting plants, 
but the appliances and wiring in- 
stallation—is so great as to be al- 
most staggering. There are to-day 
6,611,150 farms in this country av- 
eraging 135 acres each. There are 
no less than 151,125 opportunities 
for the sale of these outfits to fish- 
ing and hunting clubs, country re- 
sort hotels, roadhouses, rural cross- 
roads communities of a few dwell- 


high, with crops last year aggregat- 
ing $21,000,000,000 in value, it is 
plain that farmers as a class have 
the money. But even where the 
purchase of an electric plant means 
asking aid from the bank, the farm- 
er’s labor situation this year makes 
such investment almost necessary. 
The army has already drawn more 
than 200,000 selectives from the 
rural districts in addition to the 
thousands who voluntarily enlisted. 
Labor is not only scarce and high, but 
it is less skilled than before. What- 
ever labor-saving can be accom- 
plished with electricity is needed 
now as never before. Into this 
breach steps the modern farm elec- 
tric plant, the smallest of which 














The army has already drawn more than 200,000 selectives from the rural districts 


in addition to the thousands who voluntarily enlisted. 


high, but it is less skilled than before. 
electricity is needed now as never before. 


Labor is not only scarce and 


Whatever labor-saving can be accomplished with 
Into this breach steps the modern farm elec- 


tric plant, the smallest of which does practical work equal to 200 man-hours each season, 
while the larger units are equivalent to the entire time of a competent man or woman. 





ings, summer bungalows, boats and 
rural meeting places. Although al- 
together not more than 200,000 of 
these small plants have been sold 
in the entire United States, yet so 
rapidly has the business developed 
during the past two years that one 
manufacturer is now turning out 
units at the rate of almost 1000 a 
week. 

Two factors enter into this rapid 
expansion and make its continuance 
certain: the farmers’ financial abil- 
ity to buy and his practical need of 
such a plant. 

As to the first, it is well known 
that the American farmer is pros- 
perous. With wheat at $2.50 a 
bushel and other staples equally 


does practical work equal to 200 
man-hours each season, while the 
larger units are equivalent to the 
entire time of a competent man or 
woman. 

So it is plain that not only is 
there a tremendous field for the sale 
of these outfits, but the time has 
come for action—right now. 

Farm-lighting outfits will not sell 
themselves. The electrical dealer 
who thinks that a sample plant set 
up in his store will draw the farm- 
ers in from the surrounding coun- 
try, is doomed to disappointment. 

The farm-lighting outfit is a spe- 
cialty and requires what we call 
specialty salesmanship. No one has 
ever defined specialty salesmanship 


very closely, but according to our 
understanding it means’ three 
things: (a) knowing the proposi- 
tion and product forward and back- 
ward, inside and out; (b) knowing 
prospective customer, from boots to 
bankroll; and, (c) WORK. 

The best book on salesmanship 
we have seen, a book prepared un- 
der the direction of the man who is 
probably the strongest specialty 
sales expert in the country, says 
this: “Time spent in the presence 
of prospects is the only productive 
work a salesman does.” And again: 
“There are three rules for sales- 
men: he should above all else want 
to make good, for we cannot blame 
customers for our not making good; 
second, he must work; third, he 
must keep improving the quality of 
his sales effort.” 

Obviously, a piece of machinery 
in the corner of the store which the 
dealer “talks” once or twice a week 
is not going to be a success, meas- 
ured by the standards of specialty 
salesmanship. The successful deal- 
er in farm-lighting plants must 
either hire someone to keep after 
the business regularly, or he must 
himself go out after the business a 
certain number of hours each week, 
or he must devise a plan whereby 
the farmers and other prospects 
will come to his store where he can 
demonstrate and make his sales ef- 
fort. The first and last plans are 
the most practical. 


PICKING A GOOD SALESMAN 


As to hiring a man who will make 
farm lighting his specialty, little 
need be said beyond this; success- 
ful specialty men, whether they 
handle typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, cash registers, dictographs, 
calendars or mining stock, all are 
trained intensively in their propo- 
sition, are taught to study their 
prospects minutely, and are com- 
pelled to work hard and long. If 
you have a friend—or can make 
one—who is handling any of the 
above specialties, get him to show 
you some of his educational and in- 
spirational literature which his 
firm uses to keep the salesmen 
keyed to top efficiency. It will be a 
revelation to you and a guide to the 
management of your farm-lighting 
salesman. 

In the matter of getting pros- 
pects into your store, this is prefer- 
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ably a straight mail-order problem. 
It is comparatively easy to get a 
list of the prosperous farmers in 
the vicinity. With this as a basis, 
and with the help supplied by the 
manufacturer of the outfit which 
you sell, work up a series of good, 
strong letters. But do not try, in 
these letters, to sell a farm-light- 
ing plant—sell the prospect the 
idea that you are the local head- 
quarters for everything electrical— 
that vou are the electrical author- 
ity of the neighborhood—that you, 
not some traveling agent, are the 
man to whom he should apply when 
he has decided to buy his lighting 
equipment. 

Sell his wife the idea of easier 
housework through the agency of 
the electric washer, vacuum clean- 
er, sewing machine motor, cream 
separator, churn, etc. 

Sell the farmer the idea of easier 
chore work through having his 
barns lighted electrically. Sell him 
the idea of electric pumping which 
brings the water right in the barns 
and stables instead of it being twen- 
ty yards away in the lot. Sell the 
convenience idem the labor-saving 
idea, the farm efficiency idea. 

And in every letter, make a plea 
for him to come and see you. Then 
you—having sold the farm-lighting 
idea by mail—can sell the farm- 
lighting plant in person. 

It is no part of the writer’s busi- 
ness to give any definite hints as to 
the plants available for sale. There 
are a considerable number of man- 
ufacturers in the line who have 
spent years in developing units 
which give satisfaction in service. 

‘Judged by city and suburban 
standards, plants of from 0.75 kw. 
to 1 kw. will serve the average home 
adequately, though in the selection 
of a plant for farm service due con- 
sideration must be given to the 
power requirements as well as the 
lighting. 

Low-voltage wiring presents cer- 
tain problems which the average 
electrical contractor, accustomed 
to standard voltage circuits, will 
have to study out, but these are 
really very simple and most manu- 
facturers supply all necessary data 
in compact form. 

When it comes to the sale of mo- 
tor-driven appliances, the contrac- 
tor-dealer who already has devel- 
oped a town trade has a considera- 


ble advantage, for by the simple ex- 
pedient of stocking a few low-vol- 
tage motors he can transform his 
present stock of washing machines, 
sweepers, etc., and make them avail- 
able for sale in rural territory. 
The established contractor can 
also win a considerable business in 
repair work, battery renewals, line 
extensions, and appliance and lamp 
sales by advertising to farmers who 
already have plants. The extent of 
this business is not generally real- 
ized, but a hint will be given when 
we state that a single leading man- 
ufacturer of farm-lighting plants 


| 
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portunity in the electrical mer- 
chandising business to-day. The 
central stations are making practi- 
cally no extensions and therefore 
the regular business of the electri- 
cal contractor is subnormal. Build- 
ing operations, except for industrial 
service and war work, are at a vir- 
tual standstill. Merchants and 
householders are making as few 
improvements as possible because 
of the high costs of labor and ma- 
terial and the demands for war 
economy. But the farmer needs 
electric service—needs it to help 
him in the production of necessary 








Sell the farmer’s wife the idea of easier housework through the agency of the electric 


washer, vacuum cleaner, swing machine motor, cream separator, 
Sell the farmer the idea of easier chore work. 


labor-saving idea, the farm-efficiency idea. 


churn, ete. 
Sell him the convenience idea, the 


And in every letter, make a plea for the farmer and his family to come and see you. 
Then you—having sold the farm-lighting idea by mail—can sell the farm-lighting plant 


in person. 





last year sold through his distribu- 
ters something like $2,250,000 worth 
of appliances, lamps and supplies. 
It has been estimated that the total 
sales of low-voltage accessories and 
supplies used in connection with 
farm-lighting plants now in service 
amounts to considerably more than 
$10,000,000 annually. This is at the 
rate, roughly, of $50 worth of ap- 
pliances, extensions and repairs, per 
existing plant. The field is increas- 
ing at the rate of not less than 100,- 
000 plants per year, which means 
an additional $5,000,000 worth of ac- 
cessory sales annually. Figure it 
out for yourself. 

That is why we say that farm 
lighting is the biggest single op- 


crops. And he has the money to 
buy or can get it easily and at low 
interest through the new Federal 
Farm Loan Board. The only thing 
that stands between the electrical 
dealer-contractor in the small town 
and a large success in selling farm- 
lighting equipment is—himself. 

The opportunity is here. If the 
Electrical Trade does not seize it, 
the so-called specialty salesman or 
“agent” will. And within two years 
that agent will be a next-door com- 
petitor, reaching out for your con- 
tracting jobs, reaching out for your 
appliance sales, reaching out for 
your business—unless you “beat 
him to it” and enter the farm-light- 
ing field before he does. 
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Teaching Men How to 


‘Sell Farm-Lighting Plants 


Facts That the Electrical Dealer Should Know and 
Should Use When He Hires a Staff of Specialty 
Salesmen to Boost This Line of His Business 


\HE farmer is going to buy 
farm-lighting plants. Every- 
body in the electrical and 
inter-allied farm-lighting plant fields 
believes that. The open question is: 
Who will sell him those plants? 

The chap who is distributing 
through the electrical trade says it 
will be the electrical dealer. The fel- 
low with a bunch of specialty men 
as distributers says it will be a 
specialty man. Both answers may 
be all right for the immediate pres- 
ent, but in the near future, it seems 
pretty plain, the fellows who will get 
the farm-lighting plant business will 
be men who are combination dealers 
and specialty salesmen. 

The manufacturers’ sales-policy 
problem therefore simmers down to 
whether to hire specialty salesmen as 
distributers and: try to edu- 
cate them to be dealers as 
well, or to enlist the aid of 
established electrical dealers 
and try to train them or some 
of their men to become spe- 
cialty salesmen. 

There is absolutely no rea- 
son why both of the plans 


By L. C. SPAKE 


and retailer. Mr. Marron has gone 
into the farm-lighting and power 
plant manufacture business. In ad- 
dition to being an electrical dealer, 
he was formerly a Delco agent. He 
has sold plants of other makes as 
well as his own. 

From the experience he gained in 
this work he has dug up facts and in- 
formation to help him show his own 
dealers how to sell. He contends that 
the fundamentals of the plan are ap- 
plicable to any worth-while line of 
plants. What he has learned is of 


real value to the electrical man who 
contemplates hiring one man or a 
whole force of men to sell plants for 
him. When he was asked what he 
taught his dealers he replied: 
‘When we hire a man to sell plants 
to farmers we assume that that man 





mentioned above will not work 
—with the net result that the 
electrical trade will be the 
gainer to the extent of acquir- 
ing several thousand better 
retail merchants. 


can work—on the farmers, 





“When we hire a man to sell plants to farmers we 
assume that the man at the beginning is 90 per cent legs 
and 10 per cent head. We try hard to change the pro- 
portion by intensive education. 
point where he appears to be 50-50 on legs and brains 
we give him a car to take him to places where his head 
Up until that time he walks.” 


When he arrives at a 


a lot more than those two words con- 
vey. Here is what a man has to 
learn. 


PRICE AND TERMS HIS OPENER 


The first time he approaches a 
prospect he is under absolute in- 
structions to get the following in- 
formation off his chest. 

“My name is Bailey. I represent 
the Marron Manufacturing Company. 
I think I have the best farm-lighting 
plant that has been offered to the 
farmer. I believe I can prove it to 
you. This plant sells for $585 f.o.b. 
factory including battery. You build 
the foundation. We set up the plant 
and hook it up to your wiring and 
start it off for you. It is shipped 
bill of lading attached, a check for 
$25 accompanying the order.” 

The salesman as an open- 
er has told his price and terms 
of sale! An unheard of proc- 
ess of selling, you will remark. 
And so did I. But here is the 
way Mr. Marron explains the 
logic of the plan: 

“Suppose, for example,” 
said he, “a salesman spends 
half an hour getting a farmer 
all worked up telling what a 
whale of a plant he has to 
offer. He talks about excel- 
lence of mechanical features, 
the guarantees, etc. During 





The farm-lighting plant 
manufacturers who realize this—and 
most of them do—are getting busy 
on their program of dealer education. 
There is a particularly interesting 
development along this line in the 
group which is teaching dealers to 
sell farm-lighting plants. Take as 
an example, the activities of L. C. 
(Jack) Marron, whom all electrical 
dealers know as a fellow contractor 


at the beginning is 90 per cent legs 
and 10 per cent head. We try hard 
to change the proportion by intensive 
education. When he arrives at a 
point where he appears to be 50-50 
on legs and brains we give him a car 
to take him to places where his head 
can work—on the farmers. Up until 
that time he walks.” 

How “intensive education” means 


this time the farmer, who 
knows very little about what elec- 
trical machinery costs, begins to 
form an idea of what the selling price 
really is. His idea is usually about 
one-half too low—especially if the 
plant in question is a so-called high- 
priced plant. Then when the price 
is stated at the end of the conversa- 
tion the farmer throws a fit, throws 
up his hands, and more than likely 
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throws the agent off his place. In 
any event the agent has tc start all 
over again. 


FARMER CAN SEE A $1,000-VALUE 


“On the other hand if the farmer 
has been told the price and terms 
at the outset the agent has prevented 
the prospect from making up his 
mind in advance to something which 


in a general way and later in the 
sales talk when he wants to know 
why the plant costs so much, it is 
very effective to be able to point out 
the many minute and _ obviously 
costly operations that go, for in- 
stance, into the manufacture of a 
laminated pole piece. Moreover the 
farmer studies all farm-lighting 
plant sales literature and is better 





The first time the salesman approaches a prospect he is under absolute instructions 
to get the following information off his chest: 


“My narne is Bailey. 
offered to the farmer. 


process of selling, you will remark. 


A think I have the best farm-lighting plant that has been 
I believe I can prove it to you. 
The salesman as an opener has iold his price and terms of sale! 


This plant sells for $585.” 
An unheard of 


But Mr. Marron explains the logic of the plan. 





is not true. Then things can pro- 
ceed on a sound business basis. 
There need be no fear in proposing 
a $1,000 proposition to a farmer. He 
is no piker. He has spent big money 
for machinery and equipment before 
and he can see a $1,000 proposition 
just as clearly as anyone if the seller 
has $1,000 worth of real value to 
offer.” 

When the prospective salesman 
has learned this much of his lesson 
he next tackles the mechanical fea- 
tures of the plant. He is given com- 
plete technical information on the 
engine, generator, switchboard and 
battery. For forty-eight hours he is 
supposed to devote real study to this 
literature. When he thinks he has 
mastered it he comes back for an 
oral examination. And it is some 
examination. “What is the piston 
made of? Describe the features of 
our ingenious oiling system. Tell 
how the laminated pole pieces of our 
generator are made.” Those are 
some of the questions the salesman 
must answer to qualify. 


TECHNICAL DETAIL HELPS EXPLAIN 
Cost OF MANUFACTURE 


It may seem foolish to some to 
go into such intricate technical de- 
tail, but it is contended by farm- 
lighting manufacturers that the 
farmer is a “bug” for that sort of 
dope. He understands machinery 


versed technically than might be 
imagined. So it pays to know and to 


talk some of the mechanical fea- 
tures. 


FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE Is A STRONG 
SELLING POINT 


The same idea applies to the bat- 
tery. The agent is taught to state 
that the plant is sold preferably with 
a battery which is positively guar- 
anteed for five years. That always 


Now all this sounds as if the plan 
was to “feed up” the farmer on noth- 
ing but “technical dope.” But, not 
so. Thé agents are advised against 
talking technicalities more than 
twenty minutes. Then comes the 
‘“heart-interest stuff,” so called. In 
reality it is not so much the sob- 
sister sort of story as it is just get- 
ting down to a sensible discussion of 
the farmer’s home problem—in the 
farmer’s own language. An average 
agent’s talk runs like this: 


DISCUSSING THE FARMER’S HOME 
PROBLEMS 


“Why, man, you ought to modern- 
ize your home like the city man. 
Even if you had a mortgage on the 
place that should make no difference. 
The salaried man in the city at $100 
a month building a cottage out of 
Building & Loan funds would not 
think of doing without electric light. 
If you are not as progressive as he, 
how do you expect to compete with 
the city for the interest of your boys 
and girls? You want them to stay 
at home, don’t you? But even at 
that it is really not a question of 
spending money. Buying a farm- 
lighting plant is really making an 
investment at 20 per cent interest. 
As for the use you will get out of it, 
there is no comparison between it 
and your other equipment. You use 
your corn planter ten days each 
year, your binder seventeen days, 
your corn plow thirty days, your trac- 
tor fifty-six days and your automo- 





_“There need be no fear in proposing a $1,000 proposition to a farmer. He is no 
piker. He has spent big money for machinery and equipment before, and he can see 
a $1,000 proposition as clearly as anyone, if the seller has $1,000 worth of real value 
to offer’ 





gets a rise out of the farmer who has 
had the sad experience of renewing 
his automobile battery at the end 
of one or two years, and most 
farmers have had that experience 
once or twice. The agent is even 
taught the detaiis of construction of 
the battery so that he can actually 
convince the farmer that there is no 
“nigger in the woodpile” in that five- 
year guarantee. 


bile not more than 100 days a year. 
A farm-lighting and power plant is 
used 365 days a year.” 

The farmer usually recognizes the 
correctness of the average days’ use 
of his equipment as quoted, but that 
“20 per cent investment” figure so 
casually thrown into the conversa- 
tion looks questionable and interest- 
ing. To the farmer who is looking 
for a reason for not signing up, it 
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looks like a chance to “trip up” this 
smooth agent. So he says “How do 
you figure that 20 per cent invest- 
ment? How is a farm-lighting plant 
going to make me any money.” 
“The answer to that is easy,” re- 
plies the agent, getting out his pencil. 
“Now, your wife spends a weary 
half hour every day at the dirty 
work of cleaning lamps. That’s three 
hours a week. She will admit (and 
I can see by looking at her clean 
house) that she spends two hours a 
week sweeping. Running the cream 
separator takes fifteen minutes a day 
or one and three-quarters hours a 
week. Some one has to spend fifteen 
minutes a day, or another one and 
three-quarters hours a week, pump- 
ing water and that is darned hard 
work. Churning takes an hour a 





Next the prospective salesman tackles the 


mechanical features of the plant. He is 
given complete technical information on 
the engine, generator, switchboard and bat- 
tery. For forty-eight hours he is supposed 
to devote real study to this literature. When 
he thinks he has mastered it he comes back 
for an oral examination. And it is some 
examination. 





week and the electric way produces 
more even churning than the hand 
process. Cracked feed goes farther 
than whole grain when fed to 
chickens and stock, and a light and 
power plant will save at least a half- 
hour a week from this job, in addi- 
tion to reducing grain consumption.” 

In this way the agent runs 
through the farm duties in which 
there is a real opportunity to save 
time. 


REDUCING TO DOLLARS AND CENTS 
THE SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Then the agent continues: “I sup- 
pose you pay your hired man $50 a 
month and have to feed his horse. 
His total cost to you is around $75 
amonth. Say it is 35 cents an hour. 
(The farmer will admit this is con- 
servative nowadays.) Your wife’s 
time and your time is surely worth 
as much as that of your hired hands. 
And even if we go no further with 
the time-saving study than those 
items already mentioned we have a 


saving of ten hours a week or an 
annual saving of $182. In fact, it 
would be easy to show how in time- 
saving alone the plant will nearly 
pay for itself in one or two years.” 


SELLING “COMFORT” IDEA TO THE 
FARMER’S WIFE 

This sort of argument interests 
the farmer’s wife who is usually “in 
on” the conversation. So does the 
“comfort” talk. The farmer is 
usually busiest in the heat of the 
summer, and it does not take much 
imagination to draw a picture of 
the solace of an electric fan on 
a hot summer evening. The pleas- 
ures of ironing on the porch instead 
of in the sweltering kitchen is an- 
other easy point to make. Plants 
have been sold on the argument that 
electric light relieves eyestrain and 
increases the ease with which chil- 
dren study. If any of the family 
wear glasses, this is a very strong 
point to emphasize in view of the sup- 
porting fact that city schools now 
examine the eyes of children and 
recommend glasses in many cases to 
increase their efficiency as students. 


CLOSING THE SALE REQUIRES TACT 
AND PERSISTENCE 


When things get along this far the 
farmer is usually not looking for a 
reason not to buy but he is certainly 
anxious to locate a reason for not 
signing the order to-day. The talk 
drifts to the cost of house wiring. A 
unit system figuring easily disposes 
of the wiring material and labor. 
Fixture selling has also been reduced 
to what is practically a Sears-Roe- 
buck plan. On 100 loose leaves in a 
folder, different types and styles are 
shown and on the same sheet each 
fixture is fully described in glowing 
language. 

Any one can read it to the 
prospect. It is written so that it 
sounds good—it sounds just as a real 
fixture merchant might say it. No 
real knowledge of fixtures on the part 
of the salesman is therefore neces- 
sary, according to the plan. A choice 
is made and the remainder of the 
loose leaves—except those showing 
one or two appliances, which the 
agents intend to figure in—are 
stowed away. The complete bill is 
figured and is quoted to the farmer 
in a lump sum. 

In preference to quoting in the 
form of an itemized bill this method 
of quoting a lump sum is very 


strongly recommended. It leaves no 
room for haggling over details or for 
small eliminations from the order to 
effect a price reduction. When this 
price is quoted, added to the price of 
the plant, the sale is then down to the 
“closing point” where it seems that a 
large degree of persistence on the 
part of the agent is one of the largest 
determining factors. 


~« ¢ = 


HE foregoing are some of the 
things Mr. Marron believes 
in teaching his agents. He 

also believes that the electrical con- 
tractors could well afford to hire 
salesmen and teach them these things. 
The smaller contractor-dealer is gen- 
erally so busy himself that he has 
little real time to devote to farm- 
lighting plant sales. In consequence 





The “economy” and “comfort” arguments 
interest the farmer’s wife who is usually “in 


on” the conversation. The pleasures of 
ironing on the porch instead of in the swel- 
tering kitchen is a point easy to make. 
Plants have been sold on the argument 
that electric light relieves eyestrain and 
increases the ease with which children 
study. If any of the family wear glasses, 
this is a very strong point to emphasize. 





he is sometimes wont to put off start- 
ing his campaign “until next week 
when he has more time.” Next week 
never comes. So the really progres- 
sive dealer hires salesmen and puts 
them to work on the job. As a piece 
of good advice on hiring these men 
Mr. Marron said, “Hire only the man 
who is willing to and able to finance 
himself for thirty days. If he can- 
not do that he is no success and the 
chances are he never will be.” Ex- 
perience shows that nearly all Mr. 
Marron’s agents sold a plant within 
two weeks. Even those who did not 
finally make good succeeded in this. 
So the thirty-day financing need 
have no terrors to a man who is a 
real specialty salesman. 

The real big message from Mr. 
Marron to his _ contractor-dealer 
friends, however, is: “Get into the 
game. Some one is going to make 
real money out of it. And that man 
will make most money who knows 
best how to teach men to sell farm- 
lighting plants.” 
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The Electrical Jobber and the Farm Plant 


Some Reasons Why the Jobber Should Prepare 
To Enter This Great Field at Once and Serve 
the Local Men Who Will Be Drawn Into It 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 








E HAVE recently beewr-taiR> 
ing to a number of jobbers 


about the farm opportunity, 
and find them—most of them—in 
just the same state of mind toward 
it that was so typical a few years 
back as regards the sale of house- 
hold appliances. Man after man has 
told me, for example, that it isn’t 
a jobber’s proposition. 

“It is a specialty,” they say, “that 
must be sold by specialty salesmen. 
The jobber isn’t organized for it and 
doesn’t want to be. The electrical 
contractor to-day isn’t going after 
this kind of business.” And they 
are probably entirely right as far as 
present-day conditions among elec- 
trical men are concerned and past 
year’s conditions on the farm. Yet 
I know of enough cases of success- 
ful selling in this field by contractors 


‘plant. 





~~ 


and I hav@fieard a few jobbers speak 
so strongly for the other side, that 
I am confident that the electrical 
trade will not be long in awakening 
to the facts as they are shaping up 
to-day. 

Lack of labor is compelling the 
farmer to seek relief in machinery 
that will do the work heretofore 
done by hired men. He is face to 
face with utter inability to operate 
his farm, right in the year of his 
greatest opportunity. He knows that 
only an electric power and light plant 
can solve his problem. He is in a 
position where he must buy. He can 
be sold. And when he buys he will 
buy more than just an electric power 
He must have wiring done. 
He must buy household appliances. 
Now who is the man to sell them? 

The electrical man is loath to 





tackle the farmer for the simple rea- 
son that he is a stranger to him. 
The contractor balks at the idea of 
running out 6 miles to the farm and 
talking a farm plant. The jobber 
hesitates to try and interest his 
trade because he feels that it is a 
specialty that will be hard to intro- 
duce. But look at this side of it. 
There are nearly a hundred manufac- 
turers of farm plants at the present 
time, all of whom will be actively 
campaigning among the farmers. 
They will sell a lot of them undoubt- 
edly, and every time they make a sale 
the plant must be installed and the 
house must be equipped. Electrical 
material, appliances and accessories 
must be provided. Year after year 
this farmer will be in the market for 
repairs, replacements and extensions 
to his system. In other words, he 
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will be a permanent customer. Some- 
one must sell him this electrical mer- 
chandise. Whose function is it? 
This market on the farm, there- 
fore, resolves itself into more than 
just a chance to sell a specialty that 
at the moment happens to be rather 
unfamiliar to the electrical con- 
tractor and jobber. The farm plant 
is just the vehicle for entering the 
field. It is the open sesame to all 
this business which, when once the 
farm plant is installed, is no longer 
strange business that the electrical 
fraternity as organized cannot con- 


veniently take care of. After the 
plant is sold the farm becomes just 
one more account, but an active one 
that will buy the very things that 
you already have to sell—more wir- 
ing, more appliances and all the rest. 
The fact that they will be “low-volt- 
age stuff’ is just incidental. 

It is on the boards, therefore, 
willy nilly, that the electrical man 
will be a party to this new develop- 
ment. If he refuses to sell his farm 
plants, he will be called in to do wir- 
ing and he’ll sell appliances. But if 
he is going this far, he will be bet- 


THE ILLUSTRATED BUFFALO EXPRESS. 





We Have Invested $15,000 in This Proposition 


AND ARE THE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THIS SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 





An Actual Economy 
In Farm Use 


More than 


LALLEY - LIGHT 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FoR EVERY FARM 


six million farmers need 
r oir 






i ° 
potential buyers of Lalley-Light 


Make Your Inquiry 
Without Delay 





What You Can Do 
With Lalley-Light 


Automobile Dealers— 


The economy and convenience 
of Lalley-Light makes it as im- 
portant for you to have as farm | 
machinery. a 4 

It is both an economy and a con- 
venience. 

It saves time and labor in a dozen 
different ways. That is why it is 
an economy. 

It gives you better light, always 
ready; power to pump running 
water, and 80 on. 


‘That is why it is a convenience. 








Economy Goes With rn a 
Lalley-Light 


Plant is 27 inches long, 14 inchas wide, 
21 inches high 


A $500,000,000 Market 
Open for Action 

Jarm electric light fe'd 

y estimated to be 











us te = 
It has not yet been touched 
in a big way. 





electric~ 
ity so badly as they need it now, to 
assist them to increase war food pro- 
duction. 


Lalley-Light is a leader in the de- 
velopment of an enormous field, with 
a thoroughly practical, reliable and 
durable light and power plant for 
isolated installation. 


Buyers Showing 
Lalley-Light Preference 
it has already taken this 
ng position by virtue of 
rity established by 
of continuous 









gs to Lalley-Light 
y ue further fact that 
during the last year particularly, 
farmers have shown a decided prefer- 
ence for this plant 

The plant itself is built to last for 
years, and to run at the lowest 
possible cost. Another economy. 


During the ¢outing year this preter- 
ence will grow stronger by wider- 
spread acceptance than ever of the 
superior therits of Lalley-Light. 

Lalley-Light looms large as the latest 
and greatest of all conveniences 
which the farmer can buy, because it 
brings to the rural home the advant- 
ages and comforts which central sta- 
tion electricity affords to city homes. 





Electricity is the coming farm 
light. Lalley-Light is the oldest 
established farm electric plant— 
seven years in use. 


A free demonstration will show 
you just what Lalley-Light would 
eee mee Build A New Business 
The book of owners’ letters will With Lalley-Light 
tell you how highly users think 


/ Lalley-Light is a certainty. Its huge 
of it. 


market is a certainty. The success 
e local Laliey-Light dealer is a 














certainty provided he is reliable—has 
selling ability and attends to business. 











We Investigated 
Many Similar Plants 





and 


Tested Them 








If you are interested in securing a 
Lalley-Light contract, as your first 
step in building a profitable new bust- 
ness, write us without a day's delay, 





We Believe 
the LALLEY to be 
the Best Plant 
on the Market 











Someone in your town will get the Lalley Farm Lighting Contract 
| WILL IT BE YOU? 








Robertson-Cataract Electric Co. 


Buffalo 








Here is a copy of a full-page advertisement run in the illustrated section of a Buffalo 


Sunday paper. 


This ad. tells part of the story pretty completely, and the following 


advertisement expanded on the subject of the jobber’s 32-volt farm-lighting-accessories 


department. 


“You understand of course,” explains 


C.f. 


Robertson, ‘that the first thing the 


average farmer or owner of a country house thinks about, after he has made up his 
mind to buy a plant is a small motor-driven pump, then an electric flatiron, a vacuum 


cleaner, etc. We are, therefore, 
be responsible for 
and all 32-volt 
Light & Power 
we have two 
mounted thereon. 


appliances. A. M. 


establishing a ‘farm-lighting department,’ which will 
the development of sales of plants, pumping outfits, 32-volt lamps 
Berger, 
Company of Baltimore, is in charge of this department. 4 
salesmen equipped with automobile roadsters with demonstrating | plants 
These men establish the dealers and co-operate with them. 


formerly with the Consolidated Electric 


At present 


ter off to sell the plant as well and 
make the farm his customer all the 
way through. And if the local elec- 
trical man is going to play this part, 
the jobber will be tied in by the 
simple fact that, as a matter of 
course, this material will be ordered 
from him by his customers. 

But here’s' another question. 
Granted that the local contractor is 
going to be a factor because he is 
so needed for the installation and 
the service of the plant, will he want 
to buy the plant from his regular - 
electrical jobber, or will he deal di- 
rect with the manufacturer? Here 
is some experience to guide us. 

One of the largest manufacturers 
of farm plants already has developed 
an elaborate organization and is cov- 
ering certain sections of the country 
most effectively. He has 2000 agents 
working, but in order to supply them 
and perfect their distribution, he 
has had to establish district offices 
practically to act as jobbers. A 
salesman with a flivver works a 
county or two counties, but the man- 
ufacturer cannot maintain contact 
with them all. This is the function 
of the district man, the function of 
a jobber, and the very profits of the 
business will draw the electrical job- 
ber in to exercise these functions, 
just as the growing volume of wash- 
ing machine and cleaner sales have 
drawn him in because his trade de- 
mands the goods. 

There are other objections. Farm 
plants are sold on credit in many 
instances. How can the contractor 
afford to monkey with this kind of 
business? He need not worry about 
this, for the farmer has banking 
facilities now-a-days that will take 
care of his needs. The farmer’s 
credit is no obstacle to-day. 

It will take too much time for the 
contractor to sell a farm plant, they 
say. But I ask you where can he go 
and with the same amount of effort 
secure a new account that will sell 
first a piece of machinery that will 
pay a handsome dealer’s profit and 
then a wiring job and make on top of 
that a market for the whole assort- 
ment of household appliances, and be- 
yond that further business through 
the years? It’s worth the time it 
takes to sell a profitable line. 

The electrical man who under- 
takes to sell farm plants will not 
need to be a Moses. Farmers will 
not come in bands and clamor for 
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his wares, of course, but neither a department to push the sale of in operation for demonstration pur- 


will he preach an unknown gospel 
through the land. The war has taken 
off the farm hands. The farmer 
needs a power plant. He knows he 
needs it. He can afford to buy it 
now, more so than he ever could 
before. And so at this time, when 
central stations are obliged to hold 
back on extensions, and the volume 
of the regular run of contracting 
work is very much decreased, here 
comes this other opportunity to take 
its place. The contractor will gradu- 
ally take up the sale of farm plants, 
therefore, and the electrical jobber 
will provide the plants, material and 
appliances that will be needed. 

Here is a little proof that the 
movement is already under way. 
In a recent letter W. F. Robertson 
of the Robertson-Cataract Electric 
Company of Buffalo, says: 

“We believe the field to be large 
and attractive and have organized 


farm plants, but whether they can 
be sold successfully through the elec- 
trical contractors, or should be sold 
through automobile dealers, is still 
to be determined. I know of some 
cases where the electrical contractors 
have made a big success, and other 
cases where the contractor agency 
has been a flat failure. Where we 
know that a contractor is a success- 
ful merchant and should be able to 
sell these plants, we make him a sub- 
agent of ours. Where we have any 
doubt on the subject, we make an 
automobile dealer our sub-agent. 

“We carry a carload of these farm- 
light plants in stock at all times,” 
continues Mr. Robertson. “A car- 
load represents from thirty-five to 
fifty of the plants complete. 

“Our sub-agents, whether con- 
tractors or automobile dealers, are 
not expected to carry in_ stock 
more than two machines—one set 


poses and the other in order to im- 
mediately furnish a plant when sold. 

“We ship, of course, out of stock, 
immediately upon receipt of the cus- 
tomer’s order. In the case of the 
large sub-agents, the question of 
stock is entirely up to the agent, 
as he will carry as many plants in 
stock as he feels can be turned over 
in fifteen to thirty days. 

“It will interest you, I think, to 
know that our terms are sight draft 
attached to bill of lading, or cash in 
advance, and we make no exceptions 
whatever to this rule. 

“We may or may not succeed in 
realizing our hopes, but this of itself 
would be of no consequence in con- 
sidering the market or the oppor- 
tunity to sucessfully develop the mar- 
ket. It would simply mean that our 
company lacked the intelligence to 
properly organize a selling force or 
the patience to await results.” 





New York Electrical Industries Liberty Loan Committee 
Goes 1000 Per Cent «Over the Top” 





A record-breaking honor flag with twenty-one stars—one star 
for each 50 per cent by which its record in the last Liberty Loan 


Campaign was exceeded—has been awarded to the New 
Liberty Loan Committee for its 
cedented achievement in the campaign just closed, during which 
it sold $9,457,250 of bonds of the Third Liberty Loan—twelve 
- times the amount sold during the preceding Loan. 
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New York was organized by 
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Farm Lighting from the 


Central Station Viewpoint 


An Interview with Thomas F. Kelly of 
the Dayton Power & Light Company 


the central stations should be 

on the most friendly terms 
with manufacturers of farm-light- 
ing plants and with the representa- 
tives of such concerns,” said Thomas 
F. Kelly, commercial manager of the 
Dayton Power & Light Company. 

Operating in the home city of the 
largest of these manufacturers—in 
fact, furnishing the electric power 
which runs the factory producing 
them, Mr. Kelly quite naturally has 
been brought face to face with the 
proposition frcm various angles. He 
has had to ask himself whether this 
type of plant is a prospective or 
actual competitor of central station 
service, or whether it represents a 
missionary force which will open up 
new possibilities for extension to the 
central plant. 

It is a well-known fact that central 
stations are averse to making any but 
the most necessary extensions during 
the war. Difficulties in the matter of 
financing, high costs of both labor 
and material, and the patriotic desire 
to conserve for war service such 
essential materials as are required in 
running transmission lines, combine 


“Pie contra st I believe that 





to establish the restrictive policy 
which most central stations are now 
following. But— 

“When the time does come,” says 
Mr. Kelly, “when the financial situ- 
ation shall be such that extensions 
might be made into the rural dis- 
tricts, in the great majority of cases 
the users of farm lighting plants 
will be very glad to dispose of them 
to other farmers and use the central 
station service.” 

Now this is not mere theory. The 
Dayton Power & Light Company has 
had practical experience. with the 
problem. 

“We have made one or two exten- 
sions into rural territory where some 
of these plants have been installed 
and in all cases we were able to have 
the user dispose of his plant and use 
our service.” Which would indicate 
that the farm-lighting plant is a real 
ally in developing rural territory to a 
point where it will be profitable for 
the central station to expand. 

There is, however, another side to 
this subject of competition. The 
agent for the smali isolated plant 
possesses real capabilities for doing 
harm to the enfranchised plant. By 





‘and electrical contractors. 





Thomas F. Kelly, commercial manager of the Dayton Power & Light Company, who 


has equipped a number of farms with central-station electric service. 


The picture shows 


a 15-hp. motor driving a corn grinder on the Stroop farm near Dayton, operated by the 


farm foreman. 


playing upon the antagonism, active 
or dormant, which still persists in 
some quarters against public utilities, 
such a representative may succeed in 
placing plants within the territory 
served by the lighting company, thus 
diverting revenue and developing 
festers which might well lead to seri- 
ous consequences. Mr. Kelly is not 
blind to this possibility; but he be- 
lieves that the farm-light agent has 
more to gain by co-operation than by 
competition. 

“T believe the central station can 
co-operate with the salesman of the 
farm-lighting outfit in view of the 
undesirability that there is to make 
extensions now,” says Mr. Kelly. 

“Of course, for a central station to 
feel kindly toward such salesmen the 
agent must play fair with him and 
not attempt to stir up trouble by 
endeavoring to sell these plants 
within the territory that can easily 
be served by the central station. 

“The farm-lighting salesman has 
sufficient space in which to work 
without encroaching upon the terri- 
tory of the central station, and if he 
handles his proposition in this man- 
ner I believe that in practically all 
cases he will find the central station 
manager will be very willing from 
time to time to suggest the names of 
farmers who have applied for central 
station service, but who the central 
station manager is not anxious to 
connect up because of the cost of 
supplying this service and because the 
business would not be profitable.” 

The situation suggested is but a 
repetition of one of the early differ- 
ences between the central stations 
A few 
years ago contractors who were dis- 
gruntled—sometimes, it must be ad- 
mitted, with good cause—were wont 
to retaliate upon the central stations 
by vigorously soliciting private plant 
contracts. By minimizing the cost of 
small plant operation and deprecia- 
tion, by feeding the local animosities 
and prejudices against the utility 
managements, such contractors suc- 
ceeded in placing a very large number 
of steam and gas engine installations. 
But time, experience and conciliatory 
policies by lighting companies have 
taught the contractors that there is 
more money in co-operation than 
in competition. Whole-hearted co- 
operation in the farm-lighting field 
by both sides will prove just as 
advantageous as it has proved in 
other branches of the electrical trade. 
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Landing a Farm-Light Contract 


Plus Good- 


wl] 


By EVAN J. EDWARDS 
Estimate Sheets by J. W. HOOLEY 


Contractor Hopp Gets a 
Few Pointers on Selling 


and Installing Farm 
Electrical Equipment 

















There are hundreds of farms like this along the roads in your part of the country. 
this self-same problem. Labor they cannot get. 


OPP AND BROWN were 
He live wires in the electrical 

contracting game. They never 
cut prices or charged a customer 
for something he didn’t get, and as 
a result of sticking to the straight 
and narrow, and playing strictly 
aboveboard, Bigburg, a town of 
10,000 in the corn belt of Iowa, 
gave them about two-thirds of its 
_ business. 

This, however, was not enough. 
Hopp had his eye on a new field— 
country home lighting. He put it 
up to Brown and the two came to 
this conclusion: 

Thanks to our sales friends in the 
automobile game, the farmer has 
been educated to the use and opera- 
tion of the automobile. Now the 
country home-lighting plant is essen- 
tially the same in principle as the 
electrical generating equipment of 
the automobile, consisting of gaso- 
line engine, generator, and storage 
batteries. So, if the farmer feels 
that he can afford a car and can 
understand its operation well enough 
to run one, why shouldn’t he be able 


Power they must have. 


to afford and maintain electricity on 
his farm? There is only one answer. 
He can! 

Following this big idea, Hopp and 
Brown did not let any grass grow 
under their feet in going after busi- 
ness. They felt that they knew the 
essentials of the contracting game. 
They had wired hundreds of homes 
and installed many motors. This 
new game looked easy. So with a 
world of pep and enthusiasm they 
went after their first prospect, 
Henry Jones, a well-to-do farmer. 
Henry was building a new home. He 
wanted everything modern, and he 
had about decided to risk some kind 
of a gas-lighting plant. 


FARMER JONES, PROSPECT NO. 1. 


Hopp called on him and told him 
the wonders of the electrical outfit 
which he proposed to install, how he 
could use electricity to grind his 
feed, pump his water, and warm the 
baby’s milk. However, to his sur- 
prise, Henry Jones did not register 
the expected enthusiasm and Hopp 
failed to see the joke. 


In every one of them they face 
That means electric power 


“Now, Mr. Hopp,” says Henry, 
“those farm electrical plants are all 
O.K. in theory, but they don’t do the 
work. I know ’cause my brother 
over in Silo County has one on his 
farm and the darn thing don’t even 
give him good light.” 

“Is that so?” says Hopp; “that’s 
funny.” 

“Yep,” continued Farmer Jones. 
“His Missis tries to use an electric 
iron and it takes about an hour for 
it to heat up. Another thing is that 
his lights are often dim. He thought 
that his lamps weren’t any good, 
but he took them back to the dealer 
and he showed how they burned nice 
and bright. I’ll tell you those out- 
fits may be all right for some people 
but not me. Guess I’ll chance a gas 
outfit for lighting my house and let 
it go at that.” 

Mr. Hopp had nothing to do but 
retire. On his way back to town he 
did some tall thinking. Something 
must be wrong. His best bet would 
be to run over to Silo County and 
take a look at this outfit which had 
knocked his expected sale. He knew 
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Carlson, a contractor in that terri- 
tory; possibly he had made the in- 
stallation and could give him some 
dope. 

Carlson beamed with joy on see- 
ing Hopp, for he had never been in 
competition with him. Besides, 
Carlson was a good scout. 

Hopp lost no time in getting to 
the point. 


start to finish. Pete wasn’t satis- 
fied and he advertised the fact to 
the neighbors. It looked like coun- 
try home-lighting business in this 
neighborhood from then on would 
be pretty slim. It was up to me to 
really convince somebody that these 
plants could be O.K. I studied the 
proposition carefully and __ finally 
found why the plant installed at the 
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Layout of a wiring installation on a typical farm—comfort and convenience are the 
predominating features, although reduced fire hazard, due to the fact that matches, 
candles or lanterns need no longer be carried around among highly inflammable buildings 
or materials, may also be deemed a vital influence in compelling the installation 





“Carlson, did you install that 
lighting plant at Peter Jones’s 
farm?” 


“No, Hopp, that’s one of the few 
jobs that Watts Brothers did in 
this territory. That job kept me 
worried some until I found out what 
was wrong. Pete Jones was one of 
the first farmers to install electricity 
around here and many other farmers 
looked on it as an experiment—if 
it worked they would follow suit. 
Hopp, that was a punk job from 


Jones farm failed to produce the 
goods. When I finally landed a job, I 
profited by Watts Brothers mistakes 
and as a result I sold several outfits. 
Here is the secret of the whole thing: 

“Use enough copper in the wiring. 

“Watts Brothers, in the Pete Jones 
job, skimped on the wiring and used 
wire that was too small. As a result 
the voltage drop in the wiring 
spoiled the chances for the lamps 
and appliances to make a showing. 
You must remember that country- 


home lighting outfits operate at low 
voltage and large current as com- 
pared with our ordinary 110-volt 
installations. 

“As this low voltage is 30 volts 
normal (28 to 32 volts actual), the 
current which the wiring must carry 
is about four times as great as with 
110-volt service. One volt drop in 
110-volt service is less than 1 per 
cent, whereas 1 volt in 30 is more 
than 3 per cent. Per cent drop is 
what counts and the effect of in- 
creased wiring drop on the lamps 
and appliances is surprising. The 
Pete Jones job is a fine example.” 


FIGURING THE PROPER WIRE SIZE 


“Don’t you find it a fussy job to 
figure the proper size of wire which 


‘ will keep your voltage drop within 


the proper limits?” asks Hopp. 

“I did find it tedious until I ran 
onto this chart,” answered Carlson, 
taking the chart from his pocket. 
“But I find that with this there is 
nothing to it. I have found that for 
ordinary house wiring where the run 
is not long or the load extra heavy, 
No. 14 wire is O.K., but where 


| the wires are carrying more than 


300 watts, a larger size is usually 
necessary. Even smaller loads which 
are some distance from the plant 
take bigger stuff, and when it comes 
to the outbuildings, that’s where the 
chart puts you in right. 

“Now, this chart is good dope. If 


- you know the length of the wire 


needed in feet and the load in watts, 


' you can at once determine the size 


of wire (B & S gage) which should 
be used to head off a voltage drop 
bull.” 

Hopp was immediately interested, 
for short cuts were his specialty. 


. “That looks good to me, Carlson. 


How does it work?” 

“Well, suppose you had 225 ft. of 
wire to connect a load of 280 watts 
to a supply approximately 110 ft. 
distant. You follow the watt scale 
up to 280 and then across on the 
length of wire scale until you come 
to 225. That point lands you in the 
No. 8 zone. In other words, No. 8 
wire is the proper stuff.” 

“But, hold on,” says Hopp; “that 
chart is only good for loads up to 
1000 watts and wire lengths up to 
750 ft.” 

“Not too fast, Hopp. That’s where 
you jumped at conclusions. It is a 
simple matter to usé the chart for 
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larger loads and greater lengths of 
wire, although you seldom have them. 
I have doped it out this way: you 
take your load in watts and multiply 
it by the length of wire in feet and 
you get a product which can be 
called watts-feet. Now find two 
numbers on the chart which when 
multiplied together will equal the 
watts-feet. The desired wire size is 
found by reading the intersection 
of the imaginary lines correspond- 
ing to the two numbers on the chart. 
Suppose you want to find the wire 
size for a lead of 1750 watts, at a 
distance of 20 ft. which requires at 
least 40 ft. of wire. The watts-feet 
value equals 1750 & 40 or 70,000. 
There are several combinations of 
numbers whose product equals the 
watts-feet; 200 watts—350 ft., 350 
watts—200 ft., 70 watts—100 ft., 
50 watts—-140 ft. The chart shows 
that for any one of these conditions 
No. 8 wire fills the bill.” 

“That chart is just what I need, 
Carlson. Where did you say it came 
from?” 

“A lamp salesman gave me three 
or four not long ago. You can have 
one if it will help you any.” 

“Help me! I’ll say so. I am just 
waking up to the fact that country 
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“Now Mr. Hopp,” 
plants are all O. K. in theory, but they don’t do the work. | 
*cause my brother has one on his farm and the dara thing don’t 


says Henry Jones, 
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Compiled by National Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Take your load in watts and multiply it 
by the length of wire in feet and you get a 
product which can be called watts-feet. 
Now find two numbers on the chart which 
when multiplied together will equal the 
watts-feet. The desired wire size is found 
by reading the intersection of the imaginary 
lines corresponding to the two numbers on 
the chart.” 





home lighting is a big field and I 
expect to get my share of these new 
profits. It is lucky for me that I 
came over to see you, for I might 
have pulled the same bonehead stunt 


thankful for any more dope you can 
give me on this, Carlson. You seem 
to have got in on this game early.” 

“Well, Hopp, I’ll have to show you 
a job on which I tried my best, and 
by the way, it was the best adver- 
tisement I ever had.” Carlson got 
out a sketch of the farm layout and 
a photograph. “The farmer who 
owns this place got the idea that 
electricity was the coming thing, so 
he wanted a lighting outfit. That’s 
about the extent of his idea; he knew 
he wanted electric lights, but as to 
actual details, he had no clear con- 
ception of what he wanted. I made 
a rough drawing of the layout of his 
farm house, outbuildings, ete., and 
carefully planned his installation. I 
specified near fixtures for his house 
with a wiring which provided for a 
flexible system with plenty of base- 
board and wall sockets, and conve- 
nient switch arrangements. I tcok 
the plans to him. 

“In the meantime he had done 
some planning on his own hook, but 
his idea of a convenient system did 
not come up to mine. For instance, 
he figured that one lamp hung from 
a drop cord in a room was sufficient. 
One switch to a room was enough, 
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the contract. 


that Watts Brothers did. I will be and the idea of wall outlets for elec- 
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tric fans, irons or portable lamps, 
appeared to him as useless expense. 
He could attach those to his one 
lamp socket. Right there, Hopp, I 
saw that diplomacy would go a long 
way. I knew that if I installed his 
outfit as he wanted it, the time would 
come when he would be dissatisfied 
and I would be the goat. 

“I got the wife in on the confer- 
ence and we three went through my 
plans in detail. I showed them what 
a convenience it would be to light 
up the dining room upon entering 
from the kitchen, and when passing 
through to the living room, be able 
to turn off the light just before leav- 
ing by having a three-point switch 
at each entrance. The fixtures I 
suggested took the wife’s eye'and 
that killed his rough idea of bare 
lamps suspended from lamp cords. 


EQUIPPED THE BARNS AND OUT- 
BUILDINGS 


“T next took up with him the 
lighting of the outbuildings. For 
instance, I showed him that 20-watt 


lamps spaced at 20 ft. would be suf- 
ficient for lighting the feeding alleys 
of the barn. I specified more lamps 
than this for the cleaning alleys; in 
fact, one lamp for each two stalls. 
I explained that the use of wire 
guards around the lamps would tend 
to prevent breakage. For the hay 
chute and loft I suggested the use 
of one 20-watt lamp with a steel- 
dome reflector hung high enough to 
light both chute and loft. In the hog 
house I explained that 20-watt lamps 
and enameled-steel dome reflectors 
spaced 15 or 20 ft. apart over the 
feeding alley would give plenty of 
light. I even planned for a light in 
the silo. Here I suggested a 100- 
watt Mazda C lamp with a concen- 
trating reflector suspended from the 
center of the roof with the switch 
located at the foot of the ladder 
leading up into the silo. This feature 
pleased him especially, for illumina- 
tion there even in the daytime had 
always been poor. For lighting the 
barnyard and watering trough, I 
suggested that he use a 75-watt lamp 








What You Want to Know About the Various 
Liberty Bond Issues 


‘| “TERE are at present issued 
and outstanding four issues of 
Liberty Bonds, and soon there 

will be six issues. 

lows: 

1. The original bonds of the First 
Liberty Loan; these bear 34 per cent 
interest and mature on June 15, 1947, 
but are redeemable at the govern- 
ment’s option on or after June 15, 
1932. They have a conversion privi- 
lege. 

2. The original bonds of the Second 
Liberty Loan; they bear 4 per cent in- 
terest and mature on Nov. 15, 1942, 
but are redeemable at the govern- 
ment’s option on or after Nov. 15, 
1927. They have a conversion privi- 
lege. 

3. Bonds of the second issue which 
have been obtained by the conversion 


They are as fol- 


of bonds of the first issue into bonds 
of the second; they bear 4 per cent in- 
terest and mature on June 15, 1947, 
but are redeemable on or after June 
15, 19382. They have a conversion 
privilege. 

4. The original bonds of the Third 
Liberty Loan; they bear 44 per cent 
interest and mature on Sept. 15, 
1928, and are not redeemable until 
maturity. They have no conversion 
privilege. 

The other two issues which will 
soon be outstanding will be 4+ per 
cent bonds obtained by the conver- 
sion of bonds of the first issue, and 
4t per cent bonds obtained by conver- 
sion of bonds of the second issue, into 
bonds of the Third Liberty Loan. 
They will have no conversion privi- 
lege. 


with steel-dome reflector hung on a 
gooseneck at the top of a 16-ft. pole. 

This gave him enough light so that 
he could walk in the yard without 
a lantern. 

“By this time I could not help 
feeling that the contract was mine. 
He was all interest and convinced 
that I was on the job with my eyes 
open. One thing, however, I had not 
mentioned was his motor load for 
feed grinding, water pumping, and 
the cream separator. When I sug- 
gested that his plant should be in- 
stalled to accommodate these loads, 
he gave me a real surprise. He had 
crawled out of his conservative shell, 
as it were, and enthusiastically ex- 
plained that while he was installing 
this plant he might as well fix things 
so he could use a motor for thrash- 
ing, shelling, as well as for the 
lighter work. 


CURBING THE FARM CUSTOMER’S 
ENTHUSIASM FOR MOTOR LOADS 


“Hopp, it was funny—but from 
then on instead of me urging him 
to do the job up brown, I had to ad- 
vise him to consider only the lighter 
loads. I explained to him that the 
lighting outfits at present on the 
market were primarily for lighting, 
and while light motor loads could 
be accommodated conveniently, the 
real heavy ones, such as are required 
for thrashing, were out of the ques- 
tion. He saw my point at once and 
took my word as final. 

“Well, that’s about all there was 
to it for that job. I made my esti- 
mate and showed him that I figured 
my price as the actual cost plus my 
profit. That logical method appealed 
to him and when I left he had signed 
the contract and everybody was 
happy.” 

By this time it dawned on Hopp 
that he had just listened to Lesson 
No. 1, entitled, “How to land the 
country home-lighting contract plus 
permanent good-will.” He imme- 
diately had visions of taking another 
try at Henry Jones. 

“Carlson, I want to tell you that 
this little talk with you is going to 
mean money to me. I’ve got a hard 
nut to crack when I get back to Big- 
burg and, believe me, you have given 
me some real hunches. If I land 
Henry Jones for a lighting outfit, I 
see where Carlson wears a new hat.” 

A week later Carlson was sporting 
a new hat. 


care 
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Some Reasons Why the 


Farmer’s Wife Wants Electricit 
y 


What the Farm Plant Means 
to Farm Folk and This in 
Turn to the Man Who Is 
to Sell Them 


By W. E. BAYARD 


HE man who undertakes to 
travel the country roads and sell 
farm-lighting outfits to the far- 
mer must not forget the farmer’s 
wife. The day for calling her a slave 
is done. She, along with her hus- 
band, has been fighting her way up 
from slavery these many years by 
the adoption of new machinery and 
methods that are demanding less and 
less of sweaty toil and more of head 
work and good management. 

The farmer’s wife now-a-days is 
more a partner in his enterprise— 
yes, and far more a partner than is 
the wife of the city business or pro- 
fessional man. Therefore, before you 
try to sell a light and power set to 
any farm, before you undertake to 
direct other men in such a selling 
campaign, it is well to know exactly 
how your proposition sounds from 
the farm side of the fence, how to 
translate your arguments into the 
terms and factors that will make 
the most convincing appeal to farm 
folk. 

The farmer’s wife, you would say, 
is interested primarily in the house- 
keeping side of farm work. The 
strongest appeal that electricity will 
make to her, therefore, would be in 
its offer of light, a fan and the mo- 
tor-driven appliances that will help 
her with her indoor work, a suction 
cleaner, a clothes washer, a motor for 
the churn. Talk to her a bit, how- 
ever, and you find that she is vitally 
dependent on a great many of the 
outdoor chores as well as that the 
uses of electric power in the barn 
will oftentimes contribute more to 
help her than the work it actually 
is doing for her in the house. It is 

















This picture points out the opportunity in the farm lighting field. 


The day of the 


backyard pump is past, and the backyard pump but typifies a system that is extrav- 


agantly inefficient under present-day conditions. 
everything that electricity can do in any home. 


The farmer’s wife is a prospect for 





just this knowledge and this farmer 
point of view that every man who 
sells farm-lighting sets should have, 
if he is to present his proposition 
ably and secure the confidence of his 
prospective customers. 


WHAT ELECTRICITY CAN MEAN ON 
THE FARM 


I had a fortunate opportunity the 
other day to have a long talk with 
a farmer’s wife on just this subject, 
and learned from her a lot of things 
about the value of electric light and 
power on the farm that never had 
occurred to me before. I have visited 
on farms and have many farmer 
friends and thought I had a good 
conception of what electricity could 
do to help. I found I didn’t, for this 
woman lives a life that I—and most 
men who sell lighting sets—have only 
looked at. It makes a difference. 
This farm is in Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and though their 
principal product is apples, they raise 
enough crops and carry enough stock 


and need enough labor for straight 
farming operators to make their sit- 
uation close enough to be typical. It 
also happens that this farmer’s wife 
is very active in the management of 
the farm as well as the house and 
therefore is particularly qualified to 
speak the farm viewpoint from every 
angle. Here’s what she told me: 

We had been talking of the pre- 
dicament in which the farmer finds 
himself in these war times owing to 
the scarcity of labor and I said, “Why 
don’t you install an electric light and 
power plant? Wouldn’t it solve a lot 
of problems for you?” 


A NECESSITY AS WELL AS A COMFORT 


“Indeed it would,” she replied. 
“And we are going to do that very 
thing next winter, if everything goes 
well. One of our neighbors has one 
and I have watched the way it’s 
working out for them. It is the one 
thing that will really help us, now 
that we can’t count on labor, and pro- 
tect us against loss. In addition, of 
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course, it brings us all the comforts 
of a house in town. The farmer has 
simply got to have power now-a- 
days.” 

“Tell me,” I said, “exactly how the 
farm plant helps the farmer’s wife. 
What is it that appeals to you per- 
sonally? What will electricity do for 
you on your own farm that will re- 
lieve you of work and worry? Let’s 
take up point by point, and you just 
tell me how it will affect you on your 
farm. How will electric light help 
you?” 

“The light, of course, will be a 
Godsend as far as comfort is con- 


rate would be a lot lower. Of course, 
we'd still have to watch the men to 
keep them from smoking in the 
barns.” 

“How much would it help you to 
have an electric washing machine?” 
I asked. 


THE WASHING PROBLEM 


“It would help a lot,” was the re- 
ply. ‘““‘We send our washing out, be- 
cause it is impossible now-a-days to 
get it done by the cook, and wash- 
women in our country don’t like to 
come to the house. So we send the 


wash 2 miles, and the sheets and 




















As an agent of conservation of both time and money, electricity requires neither 
argument nor defense. However, to secure the installation of a lighting plant in 
surroundings such as pictured above requires both opportunity and energy. The 
opportunity is here, and it remains for the electrical industry to supply the energy in 
salesmanship. 
cerned,” she said; “but after all, bedspreads go 8 miles to the steam 


we’re used to that part of it. Where 
it will really help the most is in sav- 
ing time and worry. The only way to 
keep coal-oil lamps from smelling and 
smoking is to keep them absolutely 
clean, and this is a disagreeable job 
that I have always taken care of my- 
self. I take my lamps each day and 
clean the burners and trim the wicks 
and fil! them and it takes almost an 
hour’s time. And then there is the 
risk of fire from these lamps about 
the house, and the use of so many 
matches, and we are in constant fear 
of fire in the barns. Lanterns go out 
and have to be relighted with a 
match. They are dropped sometimes. 
It’s dangerous business. If we had 
electric light in the barns we could 
stop worrying, and our fire insurance 


laundry in town. We spend all this 
time and from $3 to $4 every week 
on the wash. But if we could do it 
all in an electric washer, we could 
have it done by the middle of the 
morning and we could handle the 
ironing at home very easily.” 

“And what of your sweeping?” 

“There is another trouble,” she 
continued. “At present we can’t get 
labor to sweep. Our family is large 
and the old colored woman who does 
the cooking has all she can do to cook 
and clean up for the family and the 
hands and do a little other heavy 
work about the house. But we can’t 
get labor to sweep. The working- 
men are making such high wages 
now that their wives and daughters 
won’t go out into service and most 


all our negroes have gone North. It is 
almost impossible to get house clean- 
ing done, but with a vacuum cleaner 
we could take care of it easily our- 
selves.” 

“And how about a motor for your 
sewing machine?” I prompted. 

“Well, that is just another thing 
that takes time. I know that if we 
had a motor on our machine, we 
would find time to make more of our 
clothes ourselves, and it would save 
us money, particularly when we have 
a sewing woman come in to help. 


AN END TO CARRYING WATER 


“But the places where motors 
would do the most for us would be 
in pumping water and in outside 
jobs. All country people must pump 
water from cisterns to the bathroom 
and kitchen, both for washing and to 
take care of sewerage, and there is 
always a great deal of trouble with 
rams or windmills or gas engines. 
But a motor would end this trouble 
in the house, and save a lot of time 
and trouble in the watering of stock 
also. We have no water in our barns, 
and twice a day drive all the horses 
and cows down to the run to drink. It 
makes one man one hour late in get- 
ting to the fields every morning, and 
he has to quit an hour earlier each 
night to water stock. That time 
costs money, and no one realizes how 
much money all this time that goes 
into these chores does cost. But 
power on the farm will save most of 
it. 

“For instance, take the milking. We 
have only two cows, but it is a con- 
stant struggle to get them milked. 
It’s hard work and the hands don’t 
want to do it any more, and on a 
farm where there are ten or twelve 
cows, it’s a problem. Yet this neigh- 
bor of ours is milking by electricity, 
a motor runs his separator and he 
makes $100 a month on his cream 
alone, and feeds his skim milk to the 
hogs. But many of the farmers have 
had to sell all but a cow or two and 
stop making butter, because of the 
trouble to get them milked and be- 
cause the churning is too hard on the 
women. 

“Servants won’t turn a churn if 
they can help it. Our cook churns 
twice a week, but it means an hour’s 
turning and she invents a dozen dif- 
ferent ways of getting out of it. 
Then, either I or one of my daugh- 
ters step in and churn. A motor on 
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that churn would save those hours 
and all the irritation that the churn- 
ing causes.” 

“What other jobs are there about 
the farm,” I asked, “that react on 
the house? Where else could electric 
power save work for the farmer’s 
wife by helping the farmer?” 


Woop MusT BE CUT 


“Well, there are lots of other 
places,” she said. “It’s hard to get 
wood cut and the women must be 
forever after somebody to cut more. 
In our country we use wood entirely 
in the kitchen stove and burn a lot 
in the fireplaces, but on every farm a 


lot of wood is needed. We get the | 


logs in through the winter and then 
the men cut wood at odd times to fill 
in, and in this way it doesn’t cost as 
much. But when you’re short of labor, 
there are plenty of other jobs to. fill 
in with and the wood waits, because 
it’s hard work and the niggers won’t 
do it, and the white hands try to get 
out of it. As it is, two of our best 
men cut wood for half a day each 
week, and this has always got to be 
remembered and arranged for. If we 
had power, we would saw it all up in 
the winter and stack enough to carry 
us right through the year. It would 
save us a large sum of money in 
labor. 

“Then there is shelling corn. The 
women feed the poultry on the farm, 
and with us, twice a day a bushel of 
corn has got to be shelled in a hand 
machine, and it’s a tiring job. Buta 
motor belted to the sheller would turn 
out enough for a week, in no time. 
Then once a month we take corn to 
the mill, and because that means sev- 
eral bushels at a time the man drives 
to the elevator in town and gets it 
shelled and then to the mill and has 
it ground. The mill is about 2 miles 
‘ off and he stops on the way back, so 
if we had power we could save half a 
day by simply sending the shelled 
corn to the mill.” 


THE ENDLESS SMALL CHORES THAT 
ELECTRICITY CAN DO 


In short, work on the farm is not 
just raising crops. There is a never- 
ending procession of chores, little 
jobs at this and that, and it all takes 
time and it all takes labor, and to- 
day the labor costs too much and is 
too hard to get to make it safe to 
waste a bit of it. Therefore, the 
farmer is beginning to realize that 


he must. stop relying so much on 
labor and put his trust more in ma- 
chinery—which means electric power. 

For electric power will do the work 
with a minimum of trouble and a 
maximum of good results. It will 
turn all the cranks that help to do 
most of these chores day after day 
without getting out of order. It will 
take care of lots of big jobs like the 
ensilage cutting in the fall. It will 


run the repair shop and sharpen 
scythes, mower knives, corn knives 
and axes, and save a hundred trips to 
town that keep the farmer off the 
job or the men out of the fields. 














Putting up preserves is an annual insti- 
tution on the farm. By means of el-ctricity 
the farmer’s wife accomplishes this task 
in greatly reduced time and with infinite- 
ly less fatigue. 





It will make the farmer and his 
wife just so much less dependent on 
the whims and hard exactions of the 
present labor situation. The labor 
simply is not to be had. The farm 
must get along without it. And the 
farmer sees that there is just one 
way. 

My friend from “the Valley” was 
not unmindful of the comforts that 
electric light and power offers to her 
family down on their farm. It all ap- 
peals to her just as it would to any 
other woman. But it is more than a 
matter of comfort, something closer 
to the heart than that. The ques- 
tion to-day with the farmer is—How 
can I run my farm the way things 


are? And fortunately for him the 
need to buy a light and power plant, 
to make this radical investment, 
comes just at a time when the prices 
he is getting for his crops are way 
up and he is in a better position 
financially than he has ever been be- 
fore, and therefore need not hesitate 
to go ahead. 

So the problem for the salesman 
when he drives down to this farm, or 
that to sell a plant, is to see the propo- 
sition not as an electrical man but as 
a farmer. It is not a proposition. 
It’s a situation on that farm which 
they are going to discuss, and the 
more he knows about the daily details 
of the life that farmer folk are living, 
just so much more can he qualify for 
the discussion and the sooner he will 
make his sale. When you talk farm 
light and power plants, don’t prate of 
amperes and horsepower. Get right 
down close to the soil and tell the kind 
of things this farmer’s wife told me. 
They don’t want horsepower on that 
farm—they want work done, and you 
must know the kind of work and 
why. 





How to Pay Your Income 
Tax, Due June 15 


Pay your income tax, if possible, 
by check, money order, or draft. This 
is the urgent request of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

More than 6,000,000 persons this 
vear will pay an income tax. The 
total to be collected under the war 
revenue act of Oct. 3, 1917, in in- 
dividual income taxes alone is $666,- 
000,000. The vast majority of these 
payments will be small amounts. If 
paid as requested it will avoid the 
necessity for the issuance of a re- 
ceipt, and save much time and labor. 

Taxes paid to deputies who are 
visiting every county in the United 
States to assist taxpayers in making 
out their returns are sent to the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue of the 
district in which the taxes are col- 
lected. Checks, money orders, or 
drafts can be handled without diffi- 
culty. Cash has to be sent by regis- 
tered mail or by insured express. 

In the conduct of the war Uncle 
Sam is beset with many difficulties. 
You can render one of his innumer- 
able tasks less difficult by paying 
your income tax promptly, and by 
check, money order, or draft. 
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An Electric Shop De Luxe in a Town of 20,000 


























The Colonial effect, which char- 
acterizes all the store decorations, 
begins with the show windows, 
which are treated in French gray 
and white, with fanlight panels as 
backgrounds, Note also the “Edison 
Man” featured on the window 

tc e hangings. 

{ dee na mie z The fixture display rooms are 
yin f ’ modeled on the lines of modern 
yi 1) 4 a high-class dwelling interiors. One, 
. : : : a beautiful living room, shows fix- 
: tures suitable for living room, 
parlor, hall or library use. The 
fixtures can be separately lighted, 

to avoid confusion of design. 
The general salesroom interior, 
(the two sides of which are shown 
in the larger pictures), is typically 
Colonial. Walleases, counters and 
shelving are finished in warm gray 
enamel, with mahogany bases, 
These harmonize with the French 
gray walls which merge into the 
flat, white ceiling. The ‘Edison 
Man” appears in the alabaster-urn 
fixtures and also on the frieze 
which displays various uses for 

electrical appliances. 
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An Electric Shop De Luxe in a 
Town of 20,000 


Colonial Effect Characterizes all the Store Decorations— 
Unassuming Richness Harmonizing with Utility of Appli- 
ances Makes Strong Selling Appeal to Women Shoppers 


HE new store of the Keystone 
Electric Supply & Construction 
Company, Washington, Pa., in- 
cludes a number of features of 
artistic and convenient arrangement 
which make this shop an attractive 
center for shoppers, especially 
women. 

Among electric shops this store is 
unique in its decorative treatment. 
The familiar “Edison Man” forms 
the motif for the decorative effects. 
He appears, for example, embroidered 
in bright colors on the window val- 
ances of distinctive gray cloth. In 
the succession of brilliantly lighted 
urns, forming the general store light- 
ing, Mr. Edison Man is again in 
evidence, and also in the cartouches 
of the frieze on the wall he is repre- 
sented, with his wife, demonstrating 
a series of electrical appliances. 

The color combinations of the show 
windows, French gray and white, 
with panel and colonial window effect, 
affords an unusually attractive back- 
ground for the display of electrical 
devices. 


INTERIOR IS TYPICALLY COLONIAL 


Upon entering the store, the gen- 
eral atmosphere is typically Colonial. 
The wallcases, counters and shelving, 
are finished in a wall shade of gray 
enamel with mahogany base, to harm- 
onize with the French gray walls 
which gradually merge into a flat 
white ceiling. At the right is a 
handsome wallcase, containing a va- 
ried assortment of beautiful heating 
devices, and so placed that the nickel- 
ware and silverware are pleasingly 
reflected in the large mirror along 
the opposite wall. 

On the left is a series of wall- 
cases in which many elaborate silver, 
china, and silk portable lamps are dis- 
played. Between the wallcases artis- 
tic floor lamps are. shown, the panels 
behind them being adorned with at- 
tractive pictures of women, each 
portraying in some fashion the ad- 
aptability of electricity to domestic 
appliances. Several mahogany dis- 
play tables, exploiting electric novel- 


ties, are arranged in the center aisle. 

Immediately beyond the display 
tables is the facade of the lighting 
fixture showrooms. This facade is 
one of the most attractive features of 
the store, as the Colonial effect is 
especially emphasized by the Doric 
columns and pilasters, mullioned win- 
dows, and doors with fanlight, all true 
to the period, the whole giving the 
effect of a house inside a showroom. 


SERIES OF DWELLING INTERIORS FOR 
FIXTURE DISPLAY 


Back of this facade are a series of 
rooms, which in their architectural 
and decorative features, further car- 
ry out the Colonial design. The first 
room upon entering, is representative 
of an unusually beautiful living 
room, with Colonial mantel, and 
ivory-colored enamel walls, trimmed 
with molding of a delicate yellow tint. 
In this room are shown fixtures suit- 
able for a library, living room or 
parlor. The remaining rooms ap- 
proximately display fixtures for bed- 
room, bathroom, and the service por- 
tion of the house. 

This manner of exhibiting light- 
ing fixtures is found to be of real 
assistance to the purchaser in making 
his selection, as the surroundings ap- 
proximate those of a home. Confusion 
of style and design is completely 
eliminated by the unique manner in 
which each fixture is independently 
controlled. In the rear or these rooms, 
is a well-arranged office. 

Near the front of the store is a 
wide stairway leading to the base- 
ment, in the front of which is an- 
other very interesting display of 
larger electrical devices, including 
washing machines, ironing machines, 
coffee grinders, meat cutters, refrig- 
erators, ranges, vacuum cleaners and 
similar conveniences. Back of these 
is the stockroom and repair shop. 

E. C. Marshall is general manager 
of the company, and C. W. Thompson 
is store manager. Robert L. Mc- 
Carrell of Washington, Pa., is presi- 
dent. 


Famous Chef Now Electric 
Cooking Convert 


Guests at the St. Regis Hotel in 
New York City admire the delicate 
brown of the roasts, enthuse over the 
superior flavor of broiled steaks, mar- 
vel at the crisp, evenly browned toast 
wafers, and remark: “Some chef!” | 
Behind the swinging doors, however, 
Chef Emile Bailly points to his 
model electric cooking apparatus and 
shrugs his expressive shoulders 
meaningly. 

“We do not have to keep turning 
our roasts in the electric range,” says 
M. Bailly. “We simply leave them 
there until they are thoroughly cook- 
ed. The electric range generates no 
gases and the shrinkage of meats by 
electric cooking is 20 per cent less 
than with the ordinary oven.” 

The 20 per cent reduction in 
shrinkage of meats by electric cook- 
ing is a vital consideration in these 
days of conservation, and this will 
undoubtedly be of interest to Mr. 
Hoover. 





M-m-m! “Baked Ham. Basted 
with Milk” on an Electric 
Range 


The bakeshop of the Grunewald 
Hotel, New Orleans, is equipped with 
several electric ovens, which attract- 
ed the interest of electrical visitors 
during the recent N. E. C. A. con- 
vention. One double-deck four-com- 
partment oven is capable of baking 
10,000 loaves of bread a day, and has 
separate heat control in each oven 
so that four different kinds of bak- 
ing can go on simutaneously. In the 
kitchen adjoining the gas ranges is 
also an electric roasting oven. 

“This electric roasting oven we 
have also found to be a great suc- 
cess,” declares Gaston Saux, manager 
of the Grunewald. 

“It makes the most wonderful 
roast chicken you ever saw—browns 
the bird all over. We find it the best 
device for baked ham basted with 
milk, which has been a Grunewald 
specialty for years. And it is the 
best baker for baked beans that I 
have ever seen. They ceme through 
as soft as butter. 

“We shall add more and more elec- 
tric cooking facilities to our plant 
because of their sanitary features 
and ease of control.” 
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Effective Collection Letters 


(The Methods Employed to Collect Overdue Accounts Govern 


the Rapidity with Which Such Accounts Are Settled. 


The 


Author Outlines Several Methods Which Have Proved Successful 


a NY successful collection 
Ar must go straight to the 
debtor, make him feel that 11 
is for him personally. The debtor al- 
ways feels safe in a crowd; it is easy 
to neglect or overlook at long range. 
It is generally the neighbor who 
dodges or pays first. In laying out a 
collection system plan to keep close 
to your debtor. 

Salesmanship and “collectman- 
ship” (if the coining of this word 
is permissible) are closely allied; 
that is, the same motives, pride, util- 
ity, caution, etc., that influence in 
salesmanship can also be used in col- 
lections. Suit would be a humilia- 
tion for a prominent man, therefore 
appeal to his pride. Just as persons 
can be grouped in salesmanship ac- 
cording to motive, so can debtors. 
Every business, small or large, can 
line up most of its debtors into one 
of these three classes—good pay, 
slow pay, bad pay. 


STUDY THE DEBTOR’S PERSONALITY 


If some correspondence has passed 
between the delinquent, study it care- 
fully, for here his personality crops 
out. Get the facts, then an impres- 
sion of the debtor. Are his excuses 
false or true? Is he evasive, crafty, 
cunning, playing for time, stubborn, 
careless, ignorant? Determine the 
individual disposition of the debtor 
with whom you have to deal and don’t 
attempt to handle all dispositions by 
the same method. Know as much as 
possible about the debtor. This is 
credit information and develops the 
several factors, all of which are 
available if properly collected and 
tabulated. Take into consideration 
the debtor’s business capacity and 
his past credit experience. Has this 
been favorable or unfavorable? Is 
he a profitable customer? If he has 
written anything this will show some- 
thing of his education, characteris- 
tics and business viewpoint. His so- 


By EDWIN L. SEABROOK 


cial standing, popularity, personality, 
public position, etc., will all give a 
line on the debtor. If possible, keep 
the debtor in good humor and play 
upon human instinct. 

Like the great majority of busi- 
ness men, the electrical contractor 
must depend to a great extent upon 
letters in making his collections. 
Framing collection letters is almost 
“being all things to all men.” The 
list will range from the laborer to 
the professional man, and from non- 
property owners to those of wealth 
but slow pay. Some people are ex- 
tremely sensitive, so that it is not 
wise to use the same letter to all the 
different classes. 

There are two kinds of letters— 
one the product of lack of prepara- 
tion, just ink, paper, words—is 
glanced at and goes into the waste 
basket. The other grips the atten- 
tion, convinces and influences action. 
The composition of action-getting 
collection letters is not quite so 
simple as it may seem. The letter is 
a messenger. Would you send a 
stupid, awkward, indifferent, listless 
messenger on a delicate and im- 
portant errand? Would you send 
someone who would irritate rather 
than please? 

It is well to remember that while 
a letter is a messenger it cannot force 
itself upon the attention of the re- 
cipient and demand a hearing. It 
has just one chance to make an im- 
pression when it is opened and read. 
The opening sentence, or sentences, 
must grip the mind of the reader. 
The proposition must be laid before 
him in the next. Then ask for action 
at a definite time. Compare these 
three elements with an earnest, per- 
sonal talk and see how they parallel. 
A collection letter is talking to the 
debtor—asking him for the money— 
on paper. 

It is not possible in an article of 
this nature to give complete letters 


that will answer for all cases. The 
creditor must use considerable judg- 
ment and tact in framing the body 
of the letter to fit the circumstances 
surrounding each case. After call- 
ing attention to the overdue account 
and the amount of it, it is not gen- 
erally necessary to go into any 
lengthy explanation. The shorter 
the letter, the more to the point it is, 
the better. Always bear in mind 
that courtesy will produce far bet- 
ter results than saying something 
that irritates. 


SOME EFFECTIVE LETTERS 


The following letters which are 
given in whole or in part have been 
tested and have produced very satis- 
factory results. i 


This letter has been used for small 
amounts: 


You must not take this letter as a 
dun, but only a reminder that your ac- 
count, as per bill of July 1, is overdue. 

We do not wish to seem unduly in- 
sistent about so small a matter as this 
little account, but you, as a business 
man, readily appreciate from your own 
experience with some of your custom- 
ers, how expensive they make the col- 
lection of small amounts, while it really 
works a hardship. 


The letter can be closed at this 
point, or carried further, if neces- 
sary. 

The following letter is a little 
stronger than the above and is in- 
tended to appeal to the debtor’s hon- 
esty if he has a spark of it left: 

We have every reason to believe that 
your transactions with us were in good 
faith and we assure you that credit 
was extended in the same way, relying 
on good, old-fashioned business integ- 
rity for the other half of the contract 
to be kept, and we believe you mean 
to do this despite the fact that payment 
of previous bills has not been made. 

There may be some good reason why 
this bill has not been paid—but we do 
not know it. 

This letter, like the foregoing, can 
be used to arouse a sense of honor 
in the delinquent, although it is not 
quite so strong: 
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You have certainly disappointed us 
in not responding to our very courte- 
cus request of July 2, also the others 
that have preceded it. 

You are not giving us a square deal 
by neglecting to remit for this account. 
While the amount is small we feel that 
the limit of courtesy has been reached. 
You have only to draw on your own 
feelings to get our viewpoint when one 
of your own customers, who has had 
your very best attention, ignores all 
your requests for the payment of a 
small bill. 

You must not think us severe; we do 
not want to raise any hard feelings, 
kut this account must have your atten- 
tion not later than Aug. 1. 


Along the same lines as the above 
the following letter can be used: 

You have been rendered so many bills 
and requests for the inclosed state- 
ment that we have lost count of them, 
aud for this reason really feel that you 
are not giving us a square deal in with- 
kolding payment for this amount. 

You realize, of course, as a business 
man, the unnecessary expense of send- 
ing statement after statement. You 
also feel that your customer has no 
right to impose this expense on you 
after he has received value. 

We ask in all fairness if you will give 
the inclosed bill your prompt atten- 
tion, and let us have your check by 
return mail. 

One credit man secured good re- 
sults by wording a letter to a certain 
class something like this: 

Will you kindly advise if the inclosed 
statement is correct? 

Please do not consider this a demand 
for payment, but the books of the firm 
are being audited, and prompt payment 
would establish a better credit basis. 

Many firms in sending out state- 
ments use a rubber stamp with some- 
thing like the following: 

No doubt this has escaped your at- 
tention. 

This reminder’ within itself 
amounts to very little, because 
neither party to the transaction be- 
lieves it. The debtor knows that the 
rubber stamp was not made particu- 
larly for him, and that the creditor 
does not believe he is “overlooking.” 
If something must be said about 
“overlooking,” take it out of th 
stereotyped class and make it per- 
sonal. Something like this is much 
stronger than the rubber stamp: 

In making your monthly disburse- 
ments did you overlook the amount on 
the inclosed statement, $55? 

As this account is past due, a remit- 
tance in accordance with the terms of 
peyment would be appreciated. 

This assumes that the debtor has 
paid some bills at a stated period. 
The inference is not an oversight, but 
that payment was passed. It also 
calls attention to the fact that the ac- 
count is due and should be paid. 


Here is a form that is both a state- 
ment and a letter combined in one. 
The amount due being placed on the 
first line attracts attention as soon as 
the letter is opened: 


Jan. 15. 
Amount Due, $18.00 

On Dec. 1 we mailed you statement 
of amount due as above. 

As three dates, Dec. 20, Jan. 1 and 
1G, upon which disbursements are usu- 
ally made, have gone by without hear- 
ing from you, we feel that you must 
have overlooked or passed this account, 
and therefore write to ask if you will 
be kind enough to favor with remit- 
tance without further delay. 


This form was used with good re- 
sults where other requests were ig- 
nored. 


Dec. 1. 
Amount due, $40. 

Billed Sept. 1. 

Statement, Oct. 1. 

Letter, Oct. 10. 

Reminder of bill and letter, Nov. 6. 

Just why no attention has been given 
these is certainly a puzzler, unless 


The reader goes on and is told of 
the overdue account. 

Some one has used this, which, 
within itself, hints that more ap- 
peals will come along: 

What! Another bill? 

Yes; you are tired of getting them. 

Send us check for $14. 

This will save you trouble, and post- 
age for us. 

If the opening sentence of a letter 
is important the closing one is equally 
so. It may be possible to grip the 
attention of the reader at the open- 
ing and have so weak a closing that 
he is turned from his purpose. 

The final sentence of the letter 
should have the “‘do it now” element 
ringing out. 

“Please let us hear from you with- 
out delay” is much stronger than 
“hoping” or “trusting” to hear from 
you. A little thought will suggest a 
dozen ways of closing, urging action, 
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Through the medium of these stamps placed on statements one concern keeps its 
creditors posted as to the number of requests made for payment of the overdue 
account. Good results have followed their use. 





business has been so big that there has 
been no time for little things. 

Opening sentences can often be 
used to put the debtor in a good hu- 
mor, induce him to go farther into 
the letter, and produce results. 

Here are a few that have been tried 
out: 

Let’s begin the New Year with a 
clean slate. 

Well, here we are again! 

You see an unpaid account, however 
small, is always sure to pop up. 

This opening sentence must have 
aroused an interest, because the let- 
ter brought returns from some hard- 
ened cases: 


Just what the “unpardonable sin’ is 
we do not know—but just now it seems 
to us that it is a disposition to ignore 
or evade answering letters of a busi- 
ness nature. 

This opening sentence has been 
tried with satisfactory results in 
arousing the reader’s interest: 


We were talking about you in the 
office to-day. 


Rubber stamps can be used effec- 
tively, but their use on bills or state- 
ments should indicate to the debtor 
that his account has received per- 
sonal attention, that he has been 
singled out and his failure to remit 
has been duly noted. A hand with 
the index finger pointing to the 
amount of bill is very often used. The 
real value of this form of a request 
to remit is, however, doubtful. 

The accompanying’ series. of 
stamps is used by a concern whose 
bills are never very large, hence the 
word “small” on each one. The third 
statement sent out can be stamped 
with the “Third Request.” The use 
of these stamps shows the debtor that 
his account has been made a personal 
matter, and, coming in regular order, 
the stamps have a cumulative effect. 
This method has produced results 
equal to, if not better than letters. 
One glance shows that the debtor has 
been asked three or four times to 
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settle a small amount. By eliminat- 
ing the word “small” these. stamps 
could be used for statements of any 
amount. 

The last figure shows a form that 
can be used any number of times. 
The number of the request and name 
of debtor can be written in, which is 
sure to attract attention. The use 
of this has brought good results. 

Ofttimes it is necessary to use 
much stronger letters than any of the 
above. The time comes when the 
debtor must be plainly told that he 
must make some disposition of the 


account, or it will be placed in legal 
hands for collection. When this time 
is reached don’t waste any words or 
sweet-sounding phrases. When the 
decision is reached for settlement or 
suit, make it very clear that it is one 
or the other. Have each letter a 
little sharper than the preceding and 
straight to the mark. Let tne debtor 
understand that you are going to 
keep your collection promises. When 
the day comes to enter suit, do it. 
If the debtor is in another city, 
get (from your bank or own attor- 
ney) the name of a good collection 


lawyer in that place, and advise the 
debtor that unless he settles by a 
certain date the account will be 
turned over to the attention of this 
attorney, giving the name in the let- 
ter. This shows that you are in ear- 
nest, and there is to be no let-up. 

Don’t put a premium on procras- 
tination—making it profitable to 
withhold payment—by offering in- 
ducements to settle. This is only an 
encouragement for the slow-pay of- 
fender to sit tight until the offer is 
attractive enough to induce him to 
settl.e 





The Contractor-Dealer as the 


Central Station’s 


Agent 


By L. W. BURCH 
President Electrical Supply Company, 


Madison, Wis. 


COME TO YOU feeling that you 
[« central station men and we as 

contractor-dealers must formu- 
late a closer relationship. Person- 
ally, I have always taken the stand 
that the contractor-dealer, in order 
to suceed, should in every way pos- 
sible advance the cause and the inter- 
ests of the central station. If I was 
not engaged in active business as I 
am I would apply to the central sta- 
tion for a position in its contracting 
department or as a salesman. 

The men of the contractor-dealer 
association are those who the central 
station management would be look- 
ing for if they did not occupy the 
position they do in the electrical 
business; therefore, is it not right 
and proper that a meeting of this 
kind, with the object in view, should 
be held? 

It nevertheless appears to me to 
be rather the reverse of the general 





*From an address before the Wisconsin 
Blectrical Association at Milwaukee, March 
28, which is published somewhat in full in 
order to assist contractor-dealers in present- 
ing plans for local co-operative action to 
their central station friends. 





How a Wisconsin Contractor-Dealer 


Has Translated the Goodwin Plan 
Into the Language of the Central 
Station to Help Utility Managers See 
the Very Evident Advisability of 


Interesting Themselves in the Move- 
ment for Better Merchandising 





order of things that the employee 
(the contractor-dealer) should come 
to his employer, soliciting his good 
graces and advice in those things that 
are paramount to the interests of 
both concerned. 


“TO-DAY ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY IS 
ABLAZE WITH ENTHUSIASM” 


But just now this industry of ours 
is ablaze with enthusiasm, because 
of the new lease of life which the 
factors within it have taken. Each 
component interest in the industry 
from now-on will have a definite 
course to pursue, and if they will ad- 
here strictly to the plan which has 
been laid out for them, all will pro- 
gress smoothly. 

In this reorganization the con- 
tractor-dealer is playing, and will 
play, no small part, but the desired 
result cannot be obtained by the one 
factor alone. All interests must co- 
operate one with another, so that we 
may work to the end toward which 
we are striving. 

As the contractor-dealers stand 


to-day, we are an association cover- 
ing twenty-four to twenty-five states. 
We feel that it is high time a better 
condition existed between the cen- 
tral station and the contractor- 
dealer. The contractor-dealer is a 
man who has put from eight to 
twenty years in his business and now 
feels it is time to graduate into a 
real merchant. He feels that he 
should be able to put his business 
alongside of the dry-goods mer- 
chant, the boot and shoe merchant 
and the clothing merchant, and by 
his up-to-date methods of doing busi- 
ness, place himself and his electrical 
business before the eyes of the pub- 
lic in such a manner as will excite 
only favorable comment and appre- 
ciation. : 

To further this end the central sta- 
tion must play its part. I say must, 
because it is only with the central 
station’s help and co-operation that 
these things can be made to become 
real and to exist in fact. 

The central station’s part in this 
general electrical merchandising pro- 
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gram is mainly one of education. 
Years ago we would not look in this 
direction for the light which we 
seek to-day because we had no real, 
genuine central station managers. 
When the merchant or the doctor or 
perhaps the lawyer in the town was 
at the head of the central station 
plant, other things absorbed his at- 
tention, more than things pertaining 
to the lighting company, and it was 
not until some of the more advanced 
pupils in the college of hard knocks, 
and the electrical engineers from the 
universities were turned loose, that 
we began to create that highly effi- 
cient official, educated to the highest 
degree technically, and with a wide 
view of commercialism, and produced 
what we call to-day our utility gen- 
eral manager. Armed with all this 
intellectual efficiency the central 
station manager stands ready to-day, 
I believe, to carry on a campaign of 
instruction regarding the merchan- 
dising of electrical apparatus. 


WHAT THE CENTRAL STATION 
MANAGER CAN DO 


Would it not be well for the cen- 
tral station manager to call a mecet- 
ing of the contractor-dealers in his 
town and give them talks on the mer- 
chandising of electrical goods? How 
would it be for the treasurer of his 
big company to call them together 
and give them a talk on credits and 
investments, showing them how 
much more goods they could carry if 
they would confide in the bank 
cashier and help him to build up his 
business by the establishment of bet- 
ter confidence? 

Would it not be well for the secre- 
tary of the central station to get 
these people together and talk to 
them about the general conduct of 
their business; about establishing 
cost systems, and installing better 
bookkeeping? The central station 
superintendent could well afford the 
time to line up with the contractors 
on a large number of things per- 
taining to motor work, sign work, 
house connections and other items 
that enter into his daily work. 

And if, perchance, the central sta- 
tion has a special sales department, 
let the sales manager get the con- 
tractor-dealers together and show 
them how to sell goods. Is it not 
to the benefit of the central station 
to have more cooking units, heating 
units, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines put on the lines? Then, why 


should not the sales manager be in- 
terested in getting as many agents 
to work for him as is possible espe- 
cially when their services cost him 
so little? 

Now, the plan by which the con- 
tractor-dealers hope to accomplish 
this is the Goodwin Plan. It is a 
campaign of education conducted 
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principally through trade papers, or- 
ganizations and other channels to 
co-ordinate the various interests in 
the electrical industry and bring 
them together in harmonious action, 
so that there may be established re- 
tail distribution of electrical material 
at fair prices to the consumer and 
at a fair profit to all parties taking 
part in the transaction. 

The basis of the plan is: 

1. That each individual owes a re- 


sponsibility to the organization 
representing his branch of the in- 
dustry. 


2. That the organization owes a 
similar responsibility to its mem- 
bers. 

3. That each organization repre- 
senting each branch of the industry 
owes a responsibility to all other 
organizations in the industry, all to 


the end that all problems may be 
discussed, having in view the inter- 
est of all, thereby providing a basic 
plan for more adequately and effi- 
ciently serving the American public, 
resulting in an extension of the activ- 
ities of our industry to the great 
undeveloped field before us. 

This is not a visionary proposi- 
tion, by any means. The plan has 
been in operation on the Pacific Coast 
for years. They learned their les- 
son more thoroughly and quickly 
than we have and they have come 
back East: to tell us what they are 
doing in real honest co-operation. 

The contractor-dealers do _ not 
come to the central station in a spirit 
of criticism or of fault-finding, but 
on the other hand come to let the cen- 
tral stations know that we feel that 
we are practically in their employ 
and that their good-will is our gain, 
and that their wishes are a guide to 
us in the conduct of our business 
and that their advice molded into 
practical form spells profit for us. 


CONTRACTORS Must ALSO SCHOOL 
THEMSELVES 


In making these advances we 
realize that there is a lot to be done 
besides nourish the desire. We are 
going to school ourselves, especially 
on merchandising, advertising, win- 
dow dressing, cost and selling sys- 
tems, on our credits and our account- 
ing systems, and in every way re- 
quire a member of the Contractor- 
Dealers’ Association, so far as Wis- 
consin is concerned, to live up to 
every point, order, law or rule laid 
by this association for the guidance 
of its members. 

Now, gentlemen, I hope that in 
this movement there will be no “in- 
nocent bystander” among you who 
will occupy a place on the side lines 
and throw stones at the procession. 
If you belong there get into line and 
go forward to success; you can do 
nothing but retard progress by stand- 
ing still. The great commercial divi- 
sion of our great American electrical 
show is moving. Goodwin has turned 
on the current and the next time it 
gives an exhibition you will find the 
greatest aggregation of electrical 
features ever collected under one 
tent. It will be a gigantic four-ring 
circus, with the central station, 
manufacturer, wholesaler and con- 
tractor-dealer each occupying a sep- 
arate ring, all under one direction. 
Your place is not on the side lines! 
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Price Differentiation on a Basis of 


uantity and Service 


Some Further Opinions of Readers of ELecrricaL MERCHANDISING 
on the Principles of “Quantity-on-Single-Order” and According 2 
Single Set of Discounts to all Middlemen, Proposed by J. J. Gibson, 
Manager Supply Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, 


Recognize “Distributing Jobber” 
Who Makes Active 
Sales Effort 


F. M. BERNARDIN 
President B-R Electric Company, 
R Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Gibson’s article on principles of 
price-making, in ELECTRICAL MErR- 
CHANDISING for March, seems to present 
“evidence sufficient to convict” the pres- 
ent methods of price-making in general 
use by the electrical trade—but would 
the remedy of “quantity on single or- 
der” prescribed by Mr. Gibson cure all 
the ills that are apparently so preva- 
lent at this time? 

Price schedules based on the quan- 
tity-on-single-order principle unques- 
tionably provide a fair and equitable 
basis of making prices, but, in the hum- 
ble opinion of the writer, differentiation 
as to class of trade is essential and 
must be incorporated therein to suc- 
cessfully carry out this principle. 

On certain products this plan is in 
effect to-day with some of our largest 
and oldest established manufacturers, 
notably, on wiring devices commonly 
known as schedule material, and in- 
closed fuses. Differentiation is made 
between “distributing jobber,” “jobber,” 
“dealer-contractor,’ and “consumer.” 
Each sales agent as enumerated per- 
forms a function of importance for the 
manufacturer, in the order named, and 
must of necessity receive compensation 
ccmmensurate with such service ren- 
dered. 

Objection might be raised to differ- 
entiating between a “distributing job- 
ber” and a “jobber.” The former classi- 
fication is of recent origin. Manufac- 
turers, and particularly those market- 
ing more than one line, with a view of 
eliminating sales expense, are seeking 
proper representation and adequate dis- 
tribution of their product. This re- 
quires the warehousing of goods in suf- 
ficient quantities, the exploitation of 
the line, and active sales effort. It will 
therefore readily be admitted that basis 
of quantity is not the sole measure of 
valuing an agent’s service, and distinc- 
tion should be made between a “dis- 
tributing jobber” and “jobber.” Since 
the tendency is toward the distribut- 


in an 


ing jobber, the classification of jobber 
could be eliminated, and resale agents 
classified as “distributing jobbers” and 
“dealer-contractors.” 

The quantity or package basis as 
applied to the aforementioned lines is 
undoubtedly preferable to the dollar 
basis in determining prices—on ac- 
count of the many slow-moving articles 
that exist in all lines of merchandise. 
These slow-moving items can unques- 
ticnably be handled more equitably in 
package quantities than on the dollar 
basis, for the reason it is frequently in- 
convenient for the resale agent when 
compelled to purchase a small number 
of any special article, to include with 
the order a sufficient amount of staples 
to secure the maximum discount or 
minimum price. These cases are fre- 
quent and not the exception. 

Here it should be mentioned that con- 
sideration should be given by the man- 
ufacturer to the packing problem; at 
present it appears there is no uniform 
series of quantities in which merchan- 
dise is packed, either in carton, cases 
or other container. Most jobbers seem 
to favor units or multiples of five. Unit 
and standard packages best adapted to 
the needs of the industry will greatly 
assist the resale agent in handling the 
merchandise at a minimum expense. 





Base Price on Quantity Require- 
ments and Service 


FRANK J. PETURA 

Purchasing Agent, Henry L. Doherty 

& Company 

In reference to Mr. Gibson’s method 
1 thoroughly agree with the general 
principle involved, although I have not 
had a chance to analyze the real values 
in the different classifications as he has 
made them. My contention for the last 
few years has been that the price 
guoted to anyone should be dependent 
first on his requirements, and second on 
the services that either party receives 
from the other by virtue of the pur- 
chases as made. 

For instance, a buyer buying one 
article per year should by no means 
ebtain the same price as the person 
who buys thousands of the same article 
and has them made during the period 


Article in the March Issue of This Paper. 


when production is low in the factory, 
thereby increasing the load factor on 
the factory. The first buyer is a lia- 
bility to the manufacturer, and the sec- 
ond buyer is a material asset. 

The same principle obtains in cen- 
tral station service. The household 
consumer who burns all his lights on 
the peak of the load is a liability, while 
or the other hand a garage that uses 
the current, say between midnight and 
5 o’clock in the morning, charging bat- 
teries, is a real asset to the company 
because it improves the load factor of 
the central station load and makes 
available a capacity of the central sta- 
tion which otherwise would be value- 
less. 





Quantity-on-Single-Order Plan 
Would Remove  Dealer’s 


Need for Jobber’s Stocks 


JAMES R. STRONG 
President Tucker TFlectrical Construction 
Company, New York City 

The plan of governing prices by the 
amount of annual purchases is not a 
new idea, and is working satisfactorily 
at the present time, notably in the form 
of lamp contract now in force. 

I agree with Mr. Gibson that price 
differentiation should be on the basis of 
quantity and service and that a middle- 
man performing no service is not en- 
titled to a differential; on the other 
hand, if a middleman is performing a 
service and is pushing the sale of elec- 
trical merchandise and accumulating a 
large amount of business during the 
year, I see no reason why he should be 
compelled to purchase his entire annual 
supplies at one time in order to obtain 
proper prices. 

If this principle of quantity on a 
single order were carried out, a con- 
tractor-dealer would have no use for 
stock carried by a jobber because, in 
order to obtain the proper price on his 
goods, he would have to carry the stock 
himself. 

If a manufacturer does sell to the 
jobber, dealer and consumer he is en- 
titled under the law to set up a price 
for each, and, if this is done, matters 
will adjust themselves without difficulty 
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on the basis of the service furnished 
by wholesaler and dealer, and no rules 
or regulations will be required to bring 
about this result. And if the manufac- 
turer does make it possible for the re- 
tailer to make some profit on this busi- 
ness, he will thereby establish innum- 
erable points of contact with the public 
which he does not now possess, will ex- 
tend his field of operation, eliminate 
much waste and selling cost, and place 
the goods in the hands of the public 
at no greater cost than at present. 

I trust that further discussion of 
these problems through your valuable 
journal will finally produce results sat- 
isfactory to all. 





No Man Can “Get Away” with 
Selling Retail at W holesale 


Prices 


G. E. VARNEY 
President Varney Electrical Supply 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Undoubtedly the electrical business 
has been injured by much phony “an- 
nual quantity” business that never 
materialized, and I think that Mr. Gib- 
son has dwelt on that phase of the situ- 
ation very gently and kindly. 

Unquestioiably price should vary 
with quantity, and quantity ordered 
should intelligently interlock with de- 
mand and turnover, in which event the 
purchaser so buying is not discrimi- 
nated against. 

On the other hand, the purveyor han- 
dles a real piece of business on its 
merits and cost of service, instead of 
on phony estimates that seldom mate- 
rialize. 

It has been demonstrated time and 
again that small orders cannot be 
handled at a profit, unless they carry 
a proportionately better individual gross 
profit. 

Manifestly the fact that the pur- 
chaser “expects” or “estimates,” or 
“hopes to buy” a large quantity during 
the year, in no way affects the cost to 
the purveyor of the individual transac- 
tion, which brings us back to the time- 
honored statement that “goods cannot 
be handled in retail quantities at whole- 
sale prices,” and that no man has ever 
yet succeeded in “getting away” with 
such a problem. 


SHOULD COMPENSATE FOR DEMAND 
CREATION 


So much for the quantity side of the 
question as between manufacturer, dis- 
tributer, dealer and ultimate consumer, 
which has to do entirely with cost of 
service on individual order, considering 
investment, accounting, ability to cash 
discount, turnover, etc. 

The other portion of Mr. Gibson’s 
article has to do with recognition of a 
now well-understood principle in mer- 
chandising, namely, promotion and de- 
mand creation, which are apparently 
modern-day requirements for the new- 
type distributer, instead of the old 
order-taker, who contented himself with 


the service to the manufacturer of 
merely demand-supply in the ware- 
housing function. 

Therefore, it seems to me entirely 
logical that Mr. Gibson should differ- 
entiate between these classes in a com- 
pensation entirely apart and separate 
from the question of size of initial 
order and shipment. 

This whole subject in its many 
phases is one that is naturally creating 
a great deal of discussion and thought 
these days and the much talked of 
Goodwin Plan, while productive of 
discussion looking to some sort of 
tangible, definite expression in mer- 
chandising ethics has, up to the present 
writing, been considered rather nebu- 
lous by the writer. On the other hand, 
Mr. Gibson has tactfully, carefully and 


very logically come out with something 
definite in the way of a suggestion, 
which should in our opinion tend at 
least to cure some of the ills that sur- 
round the industry. Granting possibly 
that such a plan would require amend- 
ment from time to time, it at least 
strikes the writer as a definite move, 
finally, in the right direction and as 
such, it seems to me that Mr. Gibson 
has started something that sooner or 
later must bear real fruit. 

I do not know whether many will 
agree with all of the foregoing and it 
is possible that as time goes on I may 
alter my own views some, but from 
where I sit and with the time I have 
had to consider this question, my feel- 
ings are correctly expressed in the fore- 
going. 





How Mansfield Utility Company Helped 


Government F inancing 


the new-business department of 
the Richland Public Service Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio, is city chair- 
man of the War Savings Stamp Cam- 
paign in Mansfield. In that position 
he has recently conducted a success- 
ful campaign through the organiza- 
tion of various sales units composed 
of manufacturers, retail merchants, 
lodges, churches and women’s clubs. 
One feature of this campaign 
through which the Mansfield com- 
pany was instrumental in securing a 
lot of publicity for the sale of War 
Savings Stamps was the contest of 
the industrial art classes of the 
seventh and eighth grade schools. 
They offered nine different prizes in 
War Savings Stamps for the best 
posters for the promotion of the sale 
of War Savings Stamps. After this 


ite ne L. STONE, manager of 








At left, War Savings Stamp posters submitted by 


contest was over, some of the 250 
posters which were submitted were 
displayed in the company’s window 
for a couple of weeks. 

In another effort to stimulate the 
sale of War Savings Stamps R. E. 
Burger, general manager of the 
Mansfield company, converted the 
company’s service sign into a War 
Savings sign, reading with the first 
flash “War Savings Stamps” and 
with the second flash “Worth Self- 
Sacrifice.” This sign includes more 
than 2000 lamps which burn from 
dusk to midnight. The company’s 
employees have organized a War Sav- 
ings society which meets at regular 
intervals, at which time reports of 
the number of members secured and 
the amount of savings are made. 
Considerable interest is taken in this 
society. 
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children in the grade-schoo! art 


classes at Mansfield, Ohio. in competition for nine prizes in thrift stamps offered ly the 


electric light company. 
its show windows. 


flashing sign was arranged to read “War Savings Stamps” 
as pictured. 


Self-Sacrifice’ on the other, 


The company afterward displayed the best of the posters in 
At right, the Mansfield Electric 


Lighting company’s big 2000-lamp 
on one flash, and “Worth 
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What Advertising Isn’t 


“SICK-BUSINESS DOCTOR” told us recently that 

he prescribed for a retailer down South who claimed 
to have spent $1,200 a year in advertising without get- 
ting adequate returns, when as a matter of fact he was 
actually spending only about $500 for advertising. The 
rest was charity. If the Exempt Firemen gave a 
barbecue—Smith took not less than twenty tickets. If 
the High School Glee Club held a concert—there he was 
with a full page in the program. He was such a good- 
hearted soul that he never refused an appeal and always 
gave beyond his means. Then he went back to his books 
and charged the gift to advertising. And there are a 
lot like him. 

Lodge and church fairs are usually worthy endeavors, 
deserving of support, and it is to be hoped the busines 
man will give all he can. But the pages you take in 
their programs and the tickets you buy—but never use— 
are not advertising expenses. They are contributions. 
Don’t fool yourself by charging a lot of money to ad- 
vertising that should properly be charged against the 
charity account and then say that advertising is a 
failure in your business. 


To State the Case 


HE reason that the man in the street understands 

the aims and ambitions of his favorite political 
party is that they stand upon a platform. Such a plat- 
form the leaders of that party are wise enough to see 
to it, politically speaking, is a group of clear, concise 
statements which set forth the aims and ambitions of 
the candidate of the party. 

We hear it said, here and there, that, in spite of the 
wealth of material which has been published on the 
Pacific Coast Merchandising Plan and on the organiza- 
tion scheme of the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers, that there are contractors and 
dealers who do not fully understand the scope and aims 
of the project. 

ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has on several occasions 
enunciated its own platform of principles, which 
closely parallel the Pacific Coast plan. To assist every- 
one in understanding the present movement in the in- 
dustry, each from his own angle, it should be possible 
to write a platform for the Goodwin plan, which would 
also serve as a platform for the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers. However expressed, 
such a platform would, of course, be based upon the 
fundamentals of the Pacific Coast Merchandising move- 
ment. 


Any local contractors’ association which is looking for 
good work to do will employ its time wisely if it devotes 
its energy to working out such a platform, for in ex- 
pressing these fundamental principles it will not only 
give the industry something to think about, but it will 
also find that it has its own case so well in hand that it 


will be extraordinarily easy to sell membership in its 
local association. 


When a Fixture Is Not a “Fixture” 


HERE is a chance for much speculation regarding 
“What’s in a name” as applied to the term “light- 
ing fixture.” 

Unfortunately the word “fixture” has been taken too 
literally by the householder and by others. A home may 
undergo a perpetual change in its decorations and fur- 
nishings as the former becomes soiled and tiresome and 
as the furnishings become antiquated, but throughout 
all of this change the lighting fixtures too often com- 
placently remain “fixtures.” 

In the rehabilitation of an interior no other change 
is more effective than the discard of old lighting fix- 
tures for new ones, especially when cost is considered. 
Lighting effects are dominatingly influential in making 
an interior a delightful place in which to live. Is not 
the present time very auspicious for disillusioning the 
public mind from the idea that lighting fixtures are 
literally “fixtures” which remain enthroned for no 
stronger reason than that of habit? In these days of 
tottering thrones why not initiate propaganda to con- 
vince the public that even fixtures bow to the will of 
the people. 

The results will be replacements, pleasanter interiors, 
and general progress. 
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“Cultivating” the Cow 


F WE WERE asked to define the difference between 

the average electrical merchant and a specialty sales- 
man, such as generally handles farm-lighting equipment 
to the farmers, we would put it this way: The elec- 
trical merchant is like the farmer who wanders out into 
the pasture, sits down on his stool in the middle of the 
field, and waits for the cow to back up and be milked. 
The specialty man, on the other hand, equips himself 
with a lasso and an automatic milker, and goes after 
the milk—nor is he often deeply concerned as to the 
cow’s ownership. 

The moral being that it is not profitable, when you 
are in this sort of competition, to leave too much to the 
“business friendship” of the cow. 
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Lightening the Labor of the 
Boys on the Farm 


Demonstrating to farmers how 
electricity can solve their labor prob- 
lems and thereby increase business 
for the electric company, forms an 
important part in the work of Mrs. 
Lena B. Carr, new-business manager 
of the Hortonia Power Company of 
Rutland, Vt., and its subsidiary 
companies. — 

When Tait Ritchie, a prosperous 
Groton farmer, remarked that he 
wished he could heat drinking water 
for his cattle by electricity and thus 
obviate the loss of two hours of good 
- sleep every morning, caused by his 
having to arise that much earlier 
during the winter months to start a 
fire under the water tank, Mrs. Carr 
suggested a large-size electric im- 
mersion heater. 


HEATING DRINKING WATER FOR 
CATTLE 


A Simplex 2500-watt heating coil 
was promptly ordered and the ex- 
periment proved highly successful. 
A tub of running water 6 ft. x 2 ft. 
x 8 in. is heated to the necessary 
temperature. The heater, which is 
controlled by a switch in the house, 
is turned on at medium heat at 8 
p. m. and it is run until 5 a. m. 

Since it is necessary that cattle 
have warm water to drink in the 
winter time, and since even during 
the extreme cold weather when the 
thermometer went down to 40 deg. 
below zero this heating arrangement 
worked satisfactorily, the company 
is expecting to secure a good bit of 
new business by the installation of 
these coils. 

Running the heater on medium 
heat, it consumes 1 kw. or 9 kw.-hr. 
a day, which figured on a sliding 


scale of 5 cents to 3 cents, does not 


make it expensive for the farmer, 
considering his fuel and labor. 
Getting after farm business does 
not mean to the Hortonia Company 
just getting a new customer. That 
is just a beginning. The labor- 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 


saving devices are demonstrated to 
the housewife, perhaps a free trial 
allowed, and the housewife is quick 
to adopt the iron, washing machine, 
cleaner, and so on. The farmer is 
always on the alert to secure any 
convenience that will aid him on the 
farm, for help is scarce and very 
high-priced, and in some sections the 
company serves practically every 
farm is equipped with a milking ma- 
chine, separator, bottle washer and 
motors to fill silos and do various 
kinds of work. 

Each farmer is considered by the 
Hortonia Company as a customer 
equal to several town patrons. First, 
the farmer consumes more current, 
as the families and employees are 
large in number, and they are more 
apt to stay at home evenings; second, 
the barn lights, and usually there 
are many of them, are run even more 
hours than the residence lights; and, 
third, the farmer is an excellent 
power user. 

The meter expense of the country 
customer is a minimum, since the 
farmers usually own their own places 
and a meter seldom has to be 
changed. And whether the meter is 
read once a month or once every 
three months, the farmer is always 
found ready to pay the bill. 


co ae 











Camouflaging the Salesman’s 
Vacuum Sweeper 


MANY VACUUM-SWEEPER salesmen do 
not like to carry their demonstrating 
machines openly when calling upon 
prospective customers, yet is is nec- 
essary that the machines be as- 
sembled and ready just as soon as 
they pass the prospect’s door. A 
clever solicitor in a Middle West 
city has solved the problem by hav- 
ing a green-baize bag made to fit his 
sweeper. It presents a neat appear- 
ance and can be removed in a mo- 
ment. 





————— ania 


at the Farm-Lighting 
Opportunity 


Electrical industries sat up and 
took notice at several features con- 
nected with the automobile and trac- 
tor shown in Kansas City earlier in 
the year. In the first place it 
seems evident that automobile 
dealers and garage men are looking 
toward electricity as something 
which should provide them with a 
large part of their business. Some 
of the largest distributers of auto- 
mobiles in Kansas City are adding 
farm-lighting outfits to their whole- 
sale line and many dealers through- 
out the country are putting in such 
lines. , 

Another important conclusion 
which cannot be avoided is that the 
farmer is this year willing to pay 
any price for equipment which will 
help him best do his work. The 
sales of tractors at the tractor show 
were astonishing; and the fact that 
the Kansas City tractor show had 
more than 70,000 visitors was surely 
significant of the interest of the 
farmer in the better class of power 
equipment. 





Where to Look for Industrial 
Electric-Heating Prospects 


There is a prospective customer 
for industrial electric ovens: Where- 
ever there is a baking, or heating, or 
drying process: for baking japans 
and varnishes; for drying inks in 
printing processes. : 

Whenever automatic processes are 
possible: for drying paints; for dry- 
ing lumber; for drying leather; for 
baking cereals; for baking enamel- 
ware; for melting lead and tin al- 
loys; for heating pitch; for heating 
paraffine; for tempering steel. 

Go through every factory you can. 
Study the process of manufacturing 
and pay particular attention to all 
heating processes. And remember, 
electric heating will not do every- 
thing. There are certain places 
where steam is better suited. Elec- 
tric heating cannot be well applied in 
ovens with heavy, thick, brick walls. 

The best electric ovens are con- 
structed with light sheet-steel outer 
and inner walls, with heat insulation 
of low thermal capacity. 
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Enlisting the Electric Kitchen 
in the War 


At the recent Food Fair held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston had a fine display 
of domestic appliances, as is shown 
in the accompanying photograph. 
Equipment for electric cooking, 
washing and cleaning was shown in 
an appropriate setting of oil cloth 
walls, simulating tile, and the pub- 
licity matter displayed at the booth 
emphasized the war aspect of food 
saving. 

HOUSEWIVES FEATURED AS FIRST 

LINE OF DEFENSE 


The principal signs were designed 
with red and blue letters on a white 
background. One of these pointed 
out that American housewives con- 
stitute the first line of defense in the 
war against waste; that the electric 
home needs will help them to do their 
bit in the nation-wide economy cam- 
paign, and that conservation of the 
nation’s food and coal supply can be 
brought about by using electric 
cooking equipment. Another urged 
a common standard of efficiency for 
home and office management. 

The exhibit attracted wide atten- 
tion and led to many sales of ap- 
pliances. Lectures on cooking were 








Where Insurance Agents Are 
Welcome Visitors 


WHEN an insurance salesman sends 
his card into the office of one Ohio 
dealer in electrical appliances, he is 
not likely to hear that the proprietor 
cannot be seen. Instead, insurance 
salesmen are welcomed into that 
office. 

In fact, it is easy for them to 
get in but hard for them to get out 
without being of commercial advan- 
tage to the electrical merchant. If 
he can, the dealer sells the insurance 
man an appliance, preferably a wash- 
ing machine or a vacuum cleaner. If 
this is impossible he works on the in- 
surance man’s intimate knowledge of 
the community to obtain prospects for 
house-wiring or appliance sales. 





given to more than 3000 women in an 
adjoining hall, with demonstrations 
by electric range only. Great inter- 
est in electric range service was thus 
awakened in the audiences, and the 
Edison company is of the opinion 
that its participation in the fair was 
one of the best pieces of publicity 
work done by the company for some 
time. 
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The nation’s military f 
Above is pictured a display of electrical household appliances which teaches the lesson 


of conservation in food, l#bor 


and naval forces do not constitute its only line of 


and coal, all potent factors in winning the war. 


defense. 


A Nickel-Slot Electric Range 


for Park Picnickers 


In Carondelet Park, St. Louis, 
many families take advantage of the 
broad expanse of grassy fields and 
wooded hills to eat picnic lunches in 
the open. The park commissioner, 
recognizing a demand for soine clean 
and convenient form of heating to 
supply warm beverages for these 
picnic parties, has co-operated with 
the Union Electric Light & Power 
Company in the installation of an 
electric range for this purpose. The 
park commissioner built a suitable 
concrete and stucco building, and 
the Union Electric Light & Power 
Company installed an electric range 
with a nickel-in-the-slot meter. 

The installation has created much 
favorable comment among the pic- 
nickers, and Park Commissioner 
Cunliff says the installation is al- 
ready a success. Similar buildings 
and ranges will be placed in other 
parts of the park. 





Building War Trade in 


Wireless Buzzers 


An Iowa dealer in electrical sup- 
plies has built up quite a business in 
wireless practice buzzers by the fol- 
lowing plan: 

He inserted an advertisement in 
his local papers showing how wire- 
less operators were in demand by the 
government; how the enlisted man 
and the drafted man had a better 
opportunity of advancement if he 
understood wireless and the Morse 
code. 

He offered to give instruction to 
those desiring it free one night each 
week. He fitted up his storerooms as 
a place for those desiring instruction, 
and one hour each week he held 
classes. At first there was only 
slight response, but the idea grew 
until he was handling from forty to 
fifty men of draft age each practice 
night. He has since been forced to 
take two classes. 

Naturally, each student wanted a 
practice buzzer for use at home and 
purchased it of the dealer. The lat- 
ter’s profits (he sold more than 500 
last year) more than repaid him for 
the time and trouble, besides giving 
him a very substantial standing in 
view of his patriotic work. 
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Using “War-Flour” Recipes 
to Help Sell Ranges 


When the Food Administration 
sent forth the edict that with every 
pound of white flour an equal amount 
of war fiour must be purchased, 
housewives immediately became in- 
terested in ways and means of using 
the new materials. To George 
Bowen, the commercial manager of 
the Northwestern Electric Company, 
this was the cue for a new selling 
idea. The company’s home economist 
was at once assigned the task of 
working out some good recipes for 
cakes, cookies, muffins, bread, etc., 
in which the war flours could be 
used to advantage. 

The recipes that proved a success 
were then used in window baking 
demonstrations in the company’s 
electric range salesroom. Signs an- 
nounced that war flours were used 
in all products, in proportions rang- 
ing from 25 to 100 per cent, and 
housewives were invited to sample 
the attractive bread and pastry pro- 
duced. 

The degree of interest shown in 
these demonstrations surprised even 
the optimistic commercial manager 
himself. Fifteen ranges were quickly 
sold from the window display alone, 
and of course there is no definite way 
of checking the advertising value of 
the work in leading to future sales. 
It was not expected that a window 
display would do all of the sales work, 
i.e., without follow-up attention, but 
under the conditions of this demon- 
stration the manager says: 

“We have had them come in out 
of curiosity about our new recipes, 
and give us a check for $140 for an 
electric range, although there was no 
intention of purchasing a range 
when they came to the salesrooms.” 


HOW THE VISITOR’S INTEREST IS 
AROUSED 


The success of the plan is attri- 
buted in part to the method of han- 
dling visitors. Interest in the war 
flour recipes was first induced and 
the visitor of her own accord natur- 
ally became curious about the method 
of cooking—wished to know, perhaps, 
if the delicious flavor might not be 
because it was cooked in an unusual 
way. From that point it is a natural 
step to queries about the cost of elec- 
tric cooking, which the attendant was 
also ready to explain very satisfac- 





VICTORY 
100 Per Cent 
. barley flour 
>, oatmeal flour 
bran 
soda 
baking powder 
. cinnamon 
- nutmeg 
» Sugar 
Mix dry ingredients, add raisins and nuts, 
mix in liquids and _ shortening. Drop in 
teaspoonfuls on greased sheet and bake in 
moderate oven. 


OATMEAL MUFFINS 
60 Per Cent War Flour 
. oatmeal flour 1 ce. white flour 
salt 1e milk 
. soda * c@. molasses 
. baking 2 t. melted short- 
ening 
Beat in liquids. 
thirty minutes in 


COOKIES 
War Flour 


c. molasses 

raisins 

nuts 

melted shorten- 
ing 

4 e@. liquid—milk or 

water 


1 
4 
2-6: 
46, 
5 gs 


tte Dom pt 
Qetetet*Qnne 


Drees 


ctetctO 


1 pow- 


der 
Mix dry ingredients. 
Add shortening. Bake 
moderate oven. 





torily. But on the question of the 
price of the range the lady demon- 
strators were non-committal, “prices 
vary according to the style selected,” 
they said, or, if the point was fol- 
lowed farther, “electric ranges are 
sold on merit, not on price” and re- 
ferred the prospective customer to 
one of the range salesmen. 

The cooking demonstrations were 
made once a day and samples of the 
products were always left on display 
in the window. A generous supply 
of multigraphed copies of the war- 
flour recipes were available and these 
were given to consumers for their 
own experiment. Fourteen of these 
were used in this series of demon- 
strations, of which those given above 
are typical. 


Suggestion for Helping the 


Red Cross 


Here is a plan by which the busi- 
ness of the store can be tied up to the 
Red Cross interests without having 
to make any special arrangements 
for it. Have coupons made in vari- 
ous amounts, indicating the sums 
you are willing to give to the Red 
Cross on $1, $2 or larger purchases. 
In addition these coupons should 
read something like the following: 
“This coupon is good for 5 cents in 
cash when presented to us by the 
treasurer of the Red Cross. Not good 
after....(date)....” A customer 
makes a dollar purchase and receives 
the coupon which is worth the 
amount stated on it. It is no trouble 
to save the coupon and turn it over 
to the Red Cross treasurer and to 
boost the plan when it is explained 
that it is to be continued for a time. 
It will be natural for Red Cross mem- 
bers to help the plan. The time limit 
is necessary on the coupons in order 
that the dealer may know where he 
stands and how much of this paper 
is out against him and collectible. A 
very considerable number of the cou- 
pons will not be returned. Thus a 5 
cent coupon with each dollar pur- 
chase will not mean a 5d per cent dis- 
count on sales. The plan will help 
develop cash buying. 





Lightening the Labor 


of the Sewing Room 





War Savings 
Stamps 


SPEED 
DENRLD 




















Points of dominant interest to the woman who sews are well brought out in this 
window display, by placards and ribbons running to the machines and parts, so that 
“she who runs may read.” These short sales talks are readily appreciated by the 
woman who has always used foot-power on a machine that could not be readily moved, 


and create an interest in the easy terms of payment set forth on a separate card, $5 
as an initial payment and $5 per month. 
Electric Light Company. 


The display was arranged by the Hartford 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 







Keep After the Farm-Lighting 
Market 


One of the inevitable effects of 
large crops and high prices has been 
the increase in the market for better 
farm equipment. While the first of 
the farmer’s new purchases have 
been in harvesting and cultivating 
machinery, the improvement and 
modernizing of his home have fol- 
lowed closely. Mrs. Farmer wants 
electric lights like her city friends, 
and if the lines of the central station 
are not within tapping distance the 
farm-lighting plant is ready to solve 
the problem. And with conditions 
as they are to-day the only prelimi- 
nary to a sale is a good demonstra- 
tion of what the dependable little 
gas engine and generator will do. 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Collections 


appliances running on the electricity 
thus generated, and the farmer was 
given a series of definite mental pic- 
tures of electric service to carry 
away with him. Just now, when re- 
ports from western Oklahoma tell of 
farmers who have been offered more 
than the price of their land for their 
crops this year, the time is ripe for 
an energetic campaign to “brighten 
up the farm” with electricity. 





Large Fixture Room Gives a 
Homelike Appearance 


The large fixture room of the Elec- 
tric Construction Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., provides ample space 
for a customer to move about in and 
give adequate consideration to the 

















Plenty of space for the customer to move about in, while examinin 
been the feature of the display room of the Electric Construction 


Rock, Ark. 


the fixtures, has 
ompany of Little 





In Kansas City, Mo., three men 
have secured a territory and agency 
from a large manufacturer and are 
giving their time entirely to market- 
ing small power producers. 

Complete and interesting displays 
conducted by the manufacturers at 
the country fairs last fall did much 
to educate the rural business men 
on the possibilities of the individual 
lighting plant. The outfits were 
shown in actual operation, with many 


hanging fixtures. The fixtures are 
controlled in rows, and may be turned 
on by pulling a chain in the center 
of each row. Two tables, several 
chairs, carpets and a fireplace give 
the room a homelike appearance. A 
set of wall fixtures are attached on 
one side, and a handy bracket for 
extra shades is placed below them. 
Several signs tacked on the walls 
extol the qualities of the Electric 
Construction Company. 


Moline Contractor Teaches 
Loyalty Lesson with 
Thrift Stamps 


W. J. Ball, manager of the Tri- 
City Electric Company, Moline, IIl., 
recently sent out a thrift-stamp card 
and stamp to each of his employees. 
Accompanying the card was this let- 
ter: 


To All Employees: ; 

We are handing you to-day, with your 
pay check, a thrift stamp and card and 
it is our earnest wish that this will 
induce you to fill this card and as many 
more as you can. It is not given to 
you as a present, nor has it anything 
to do with wages, but it is to persuade 
you that in investing your money in 
this way you are helping your govern- 
ment win the war. 

This company has done and intends 
to do all it can to help. We have 
helped sell bonds and stamps, have 
bought bonds, have contributed to the 
Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights of 
Columbus and War Chest funds and 
belong to the National Security League 
and have done investigating in regard 
to money slackers employed by others. 

We do not wish to have any reflec- 
tions cast upon this company by em- 
ploying anyone who is not loyal to this 
government and flag, and who will not 
invest some part of his savings to help 
the cause we are fighting for. Any 
seditious or disloyal word uttered by 
any employee will result in immediate 
discharge. 

TRI-CiTy ELECTRIC COMPANY. 





Equip Your Cigar Dealers 
with Electric Light 
Humidors 


A Seattle cigar dealer has found 
that the very best kind of a humidor 
for his showcases is a vessel of 
water in which a 40 or 60-watt elec- 
tric light is left burning, the lamp 
being suspended so only the globe 
part is submerged. The lamp evapo- 
rates just enough water and keeps 
the case at just the right tempera- 
ture for best results, the owner 
claims. 








Know Your Costs 


If your “overhead” runs 23 per cent of 
your year’s gross business, and 
If you want to make 10 per cent profit, 
To find your selling price— 
You must add 50 per cent to your costs 
for labor and material. 
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What the Contractor and His Bank Want to Know 








What the Contractor-Dealer Ought to Know 

















About His Business Each Month 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY, 1918 PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1918 
Assets Contract job sales (completed in . wencneddts $4,500. 00 
Actual cost, material and labor. . 2,975.00 
Cash on hand and in bank. . Melee sta $1,100.00 
Notes pit oe ag customers.......... 230.00 $1,525.00 
Accounts receivable. . CeCe 3,460.00 Less allowance on contract work during 
Bonds—securities . fap ctetereleyseaioia ofarghi ks 3,000. 00 WRUNG oxo sires dene cs anodaeeRwew cain 17.00 
Merchandise in stock..................... 6,850. 00 
Merchandise on jobs in course of construction 3,960.00 xf GKOOR DRONES os Je ncssasdduting adn cauawewadcewes $1,508. 00—33% 
Labor on jobs, in course of construction..... ,040. 00 Time-and-material job sales completed in Jan- 
Unexpired insurance, subscription, etc.. 75.00 WAR erie site wad eee a eae saa aioe ee $630.00 
Store furniture and equipment............. 370.00 Acted cost of material and labor.. 390.00 
Office furniture and equipment.. See 410.00 
DGHNVELY COUIDMICNG.. 655 cc ccs cece nes vents 360.00 7 $240.00 
Less allowance during January............. 11.00 
WOUMNOMICRE) sacseiesees sata pec voketesenscaneeeawews $20,955.00 <239 0 
Liability and Capital Less cash discount allowed................. 50 
Notes pees creditors........ $760.00 COVE NOG oi os rowan catcaseosakencwewasnadeeeuse. $227.50—35% 
Notes payable—bank...................-- 670.00 Merchandise and appliance sales (for Jan- 
Accounts payable—trade creditors 3,765.00 NAB acti ca sade ccndagccnadcunsdaote ac $462.00 
Cash received on account of jobs in course of MENG ecda rue saracoeaod nec ethene cKanw 292.00 
GONSCRUCUOI 5 sec-8s-o ones cas cocwen noes 3,105.70 
SS $170.00 
$8,300.70 EGiPY COMIN CGO oo 96.505 os 5 ws Hace ec 4.50 
ane og gt capital account... igs 12,000. 00 
WEONG HOF UABUGIY cntt. csiceets sucecicease 654.30 CHROME NON Stak dugarwadcuavncenrsangectousedes : $165.50—35% 
"Rata GtOee BAe ioc sc wratewesenna nso scicde $5,592.00 
$20,955.00 Total cost of material and labor............ $3,691. 00 
RGGel Qieme tRONGt las. 58 a5 bdes borcnnadandensenn me $1,901.00 
9 
What the Contractor Should less, why? You Overhead Expense 
. ‘ are entitled to 10 puying expense: 
Know About His Business Proprietor—one-quarter time.... $50.00 
per wi er — office expense and abe 
7 ras ] salaries - eters ; 
In any contracting dealer business your trading. Cle ade ke tie 
whether its volume is $600 or $6,000 you do not net 10 Win ichieddascacesdes .76 $167.76—3% 
a month the proprietor or manager per cent you are Selling and estimating expense: 
3 ope Proprietor—half time..... 100.00 
cannot be expected to keep in his not a good citi- ‘ (Proportionate office and store) iii 
mind all the minute details. In fact, zen. Uncle Sam = Aivertising.............. 30.00 
personal knowledge of all details as wants you to pay Miscellaneous... .<cccccccceccs 19.60 447.36—5% 
sa 7 7 j Supervision of work: 
to cost, sales, profit, etc., 1S — an income tax so Proprietor—quarter time........ $50.00 
sible. Therefore, the only reliable he can run the  Superintendent................. 125.00 
pa aa F ' Miscellaneous. .............000- .76 177.76—3% 
way for “the boss” to judge the effi- government’s 
° re = 2 Delivery expense: 
ciency of the organization or profit- business prop- Wages. ooo oeeeeeeeereeeeeees $100. 00 
A eres - ° NCHA 66, o:e sdcslewacueas : 
ableness of the trading activities, is erly. Salary isan — Miscellaneous.2000....10210.. 9:80 139.80—25 % 
by or through a simple system of ex  dinivaiadn The Stockroom, shop and warehouse expenses: 
accurate monthly comparative re- amount of salary  Wages.....................665 $100. 00 
2 f WWEIACENANGOUI 0 3:0 0:5/6:<.6/51<'0 «570/00: 11.84 111.84—2% 
ports, points out John A. Piepkorn, depends on what 
2 e ‘ General expenses: 
secretary of the Wisconsin Asso- you consider your Proprietor—quarter time..,..... $50.00 
ciation of Electrical Contractors and time worth to ive salaries, telephone, lights, 9) 
° c Estimated insurance, fire, oe 
Dealers, 11 Wells Street, Milwaukee. your business. «and eesoee ree " i 16.20 
“ec i 66 ssociation dues, one-twelft: . 
res ye sp eng Do -Y bois Bstimated bad debts.awes...20.. 40°00 
p ent Ppee c Meee ees ; 
con mnues r lepkorn in a ietter snow ata imes Teen * 35.18 $419.38 —74% 
sent to his members: the value of your inital ee 
tal OVEPREAd CXPEHAG. <6. .cscc cs caccccecccceececees 296.14 
“Do your books show at the end stock at hand or poaninne aaa 
° otal net income from Dusiness..........eccccccccecs $605.14 
of each ~— the results of your on jobs es pur- Income from other sources: pan 
j nterest from bonds............. ; 
business? Can your bookkeeper tell chase value? How ee en eee Se ~— 
you by the 2nd of each month how does your over- ; 
i ‘ Total net income for January..............ccsscececee $654.30 
much money you made or lost in your head expense in 
business the preceding month? Do January, 1915, 
you know if you made money on that compare with January, 1918? Is way but in the unusual way. No 
certain transaction? If not, why there a difference, and why. Do captain would venture to sea with- 


not? Does your cost-keeping system 
show each day how much you have 
put into every job up to that time? 

“The percentage of profit on your 
contracting business should be 
higher than on time-and-material 
jobs. Do you agree with me? If 
not, why not? Freight paid on goods 
shipped is not expense. Can you tell 
at a glance whether your delivery ex- 
penses in January, 1915, were less 
than in January, 1918? If it was 


you know that if your overhead ex- 
pense is 23 per cent, you must add 
50 per cent to your cost to make 10 
per cent net on the transaction? 
“Does your bookkeeping system re- 
veal to you at any time the exact con- 
dition of your business? Do you 
know at all times just what your 
assets and liabilities are? If not, 
now is the time to change your sys- 
tem. These are extraordinary times, 
business is not going on in the usual 


out a compass. Why? Because he 
must know at all times where he is 
at. A bookkeeping system and cost- 
keeping system is to a business man 
what the compass is to the sea cap- 
tain. In plain words, he should at 
all times know where he is at.” 

The Wisconsin Association, ex- 
plains Mr. Piepkorn, plans to offer its 
members a simple yet thorough book- 
keeping and cost-keeping system at 
small expense. 
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THE JOBBER’S SALESMAN 






Become a Customer, When 
Other Ways Fail 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


I don’t care how crusty a merchant 
may be, if you can get into his store 
at such a time that he himself will 
come to wait on you, he cannot be 
very crusty with you while you are 
spending money over his counter. 
And you can’t tell me anything dif- 
ferent, because I have been a mer- 
chant and have seen traveling sales- 
men come in whom I fully intended 
to quelch, only to have them buy 
something and just get my alley. I 
couldn’t take their money and then 
refuse to be polite to them. 

A salesman can scarcely go buying 
his way along the line, especially in 
lines of goods for which he has little 
or no use. But it is only here and 
there that there exists a dealer whom 
it is necessary to touch in this par- 
ticular manner. It is not necessary 
to make a purchase of importance or 
to spend much money. It is the fact 
of getting into personal touch with 
the man and drawing him into con- 
versation which offers a chance to 
develop a talk about matters con- 
nected with his business and then 
with your business. 





Keeping in Touch with the 
Salesman’s Record 


Every salesman who travels for a 
jobbing house or any other mer- 
cantile concern is entitled to know 
that his boss keeps a watchful eye 
on his record. A good salesman re- 
sents poor system at the house, 
which permits his more lax com- 
panions to appear to be making as 
good a record as he is. 

One Middle Western house knows 
definitely the amount of business 
derived by mail from each salesman’s 
territory, the amount of business 
written by the salesman on his di- 
rect orders, the amount of gross 
profit derived on each order by mail, 
and also the amount derived from 
the salesman’s order. This house 


Ideas Other Men Have Used 
to Help Them Sell 


figures the cost of the merchandise 
on each order as it goes through, 
which naturally gives it the gross 
profit each day. 

The system brings out many 
things. If it is found that a large 
percentage of customers in a certain 
man’s territory are sending in their 
orders by mail, it is naturally the 
supposition that the customers are 
glad to do business with the house, 
but that they do not care much 
about doing business with that par- 
ticular salesman. In that case it is 
usually found expedient to get a new 
salesman. The system also brings 
to light the record of the man who 
is making real profit for the house, 
so that the boss can, intelligently 
judge him in comparison with the 
other men. 





Just Courtesy 
By GEORGE CLOUD 


We all know when we meet a man 
who is polite and we all like polite- 
ness, but we do not all try to acquire 
it. I remember a salesman whose po- 
liteness so impressed itself upon my 
mind that I never forgot it and I al- 
ways after thought of him as the 
most courteous salesman I ever met. 
I had had my nose broken in a base- 
ball game. I got an in-shoot right 
off from my own bat. It gave me 
two wonderfully blackened eyes for a 
week. About this time this traveling 
salesman made one of his regular 
calls upon me. Everyone else I saw 
asked me where I had been fighting, 
what the other fellow looked like, or 
drew variously on funds of humor. 
As for this salesman, he never batted 
an eyelash when he saw me. If there 
was anything wrong with my coun- 
tenance, it was as if he could not 
see it. 

Of course in this case it did not 
really matter for I was not sensitive 
about my appearance, but I appre- 
ciated that man’s courtesy. His atti- 
tude made an impression that lasted 
as long as he sought my orders. 
Something of that sort of courtesy 


is what we all need in order to get 
on successfully with people. There 
are many times when the obvious 
expression or greeting does no harm, 
but it does not follow that the polite 
and courteous exception would not 
do some good. In the instance re- 
cited it resulted in much good to the 
thoughtful salesman. 





Putting the Vital “Punch” 
Into Salesmanship 


We all feel a little envy for the 
man of abounding vitality, unless we 
possess it. He is full of life and 
spirit; his walk is elastic; his ““Good 
morning!” carries with it an im- 
pression that it 7s a good morning, 
and that it is good to be alive. He 
interests us in spite of the fact that 
we do not feel that we want to be 
interested. We cannot turn this type 
of salesman down off-hand. He com- 
pels our attention by his presence. 

This is putting an actual physical 
punch into salesmanship and doing 
it by means of physical well-being. 
It does not even require a high de- 
gree of intelligence to do this. All 
that is necessary is sense enough to 
see the truth and go ahead and de- 
velop a sound, elastic body. 

However, care must be exercised 
not to overdo this physical effect. It 
will not help salesmanship to bound 
into the buyer’s presence like an ath- 
letic freshman. Force is not the key 
to selling success. Noise is not 
punch. Gesticulation is not punch. 
We all know the salesman who likes 
to stand up in front of a buyer and 
wave his arms and put the loud pedal 
on his voice. This is a very crude 
way of trying to bulldoze a man into 
buying. 

The foundation of punch is vital 
energy put into concentrated mental 
effort and continued and persistent 
work along the right lines. Punch 
makes the listener sit up and take 
notice because he recognizes its pres- 
ence in his mind rather than in his 
ears or eyes. Punch means putting 
your proposition over by sheer vital 
force of compelling personality, and 
if you can put the punch into your 
selling you will get your proposition 
accepted when it might otherwise be 
turned down. A hesitating prospect 
cannot stand up against the punch of 
downright earnestness backed by 
mental and physical vigor. 
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Do You Follow Up the Man- 
ufacturers’ Salesmen’s 


Leads? 


One point that must not be over- 
looked by the jobber’s salesman, is 
the manufacturers’ efforts at co- 
operation with the jobber, points out 
J. D. Dreyfuss, district sales mana- 
ger of the Interstate Electric Novelty 
Company, Chicago. 

Enormous sums are spent an- 
nually by manufacturers for mis- 
sionary salesmen for the introduc- 
tion of new items and for the soie 
purpose of stimulating and building 
business. 

Most manufacturers catering to 
the jobbing trade are glad to extend 
these courtesies and services, but if 
the jobbers’ salesmen do not follow 
up the business secured by these 
manufacturers’ representatives and 
co-operate with them, it is time and 
money wasted, and becomes a serious 
proposition which the manufacturers 
should carefully consider. 





Enthusiasm for Your Line 
and Your House 


One important thing that every 
customer of your house wants is a 
good reputation behind the goods he 
buys. As a salesman you can help 
this reputation. You can see that 
you never give your goods or your 
house or your house policy more 
reputation than it can live up to. 
And you can and should see that you 
spread abroad every cent’s worth of 
reputation that is warranted. 

The user of an automobile feels a 
pride in the reputation of that arti- 
cle just as the boy boasts to his com- 
panions of the make of his jack- 
knife. We all like to brag a little 
about our possessions, and one form 
of bragging is calling attention to the 
maker’s name when it is a reliable 
name. 

Of course, it is largely up to the 
manufacturer to create a reputation 
that will develop pride of ownership, 
but it is up to the salesmen to ex- 
hibit and exalt that reputation. A 
salesman who shows no enthusiasm 
over his line may easily convey to a 
customer the suggestion that, after 
_all, this so-called famous line is noth- 
ing wonderful. The customer cannot 
help taking his cue from the sales- 


man. The buyer cannot be expected 
to think more highly of the goods 
than the man selling them to him. 


Use the Customer’s Catalog 


A jobber’s salesman in the Middle 
West who carries one of those enor- 
‘mously large catalogs which some 
jobbing houses issue, has found it 
expedient always to. ask the dealer 
upon whom he is calling to let him 
use the dealer’s copy of the catalog 
instead of showing the dealer his 
own copy. 

This may seem like a waste of 
time to get the dealer to get his 
catalog out when the jobber’s sales- 
man has his right at hand. But the 
point is that in this way the job- 
ber’s salesman sees that the dealer 
is keeping his catalog up to date. He 
also familiarizes the dealer with his 


An Electrical Jobbers $1,000- 
a-Week Thrift Campaign 
The Sterling Electric Company, 

29 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, 

Minn., has been using a novel way 

of selling thrift stamps. The com- 

pany’s advertising manager, M. V. 

Rutherford, went to the local police 

department and borrowed one of the 

semaphores used to direct traffic in 
the downtown district. This sign 
he had a sign painter “camouflage” 


so as to read “Stop!” no matter 
which side was observed. On the 
sign was mounted a large hand 


pointed towards the window display, 
reading, “Uncle Sam is calling, an- 
swer him. See window.” The win- 
dow display consisted of a revolving 
platform, upon which was mounted 
a big framed picture of President 
Wilson, backed up by a Thrift Stamp 

















How the Sterling Company of Minneapolis 


Minn., “held up” pedestrians in its 


campaign to sell thrift stamps. 





own copy of the catalog, and shows 
him how to find the different things 
in which he is interested. Moreover, 
it has a tendency to educate the 
dealer to use the catalog, so that 
when an order is to be placed at 
some time when the salesman is not 
in the immediate vicinity, the dealer 
knows how to use the catalog and 
does not fear the task of searching 
into its many thousand pages for the 
small article he may want. 


picture. The balance of the display 
was made up of Thrift Stamps and 
War-Savings Stamps, and a red, 
white and blue banner reading, “Be 
loyal to the U. S. A.” 

On the opening day of sales, two 
postmen were detailed to sell stamps 
in front of the store, and for a week 
afterward young women sold the 
stamps. The company sold more 
than $1,000 in Thrift Stamps this 
way. 
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Large Shades Will Reduce 
Wall -Bracket’s Glare 


A wall bracket may be a beautiful 
object when unlighted, but owing to 
its position—generally directly in the 
line of vision—it is often a glaring 
nuisance when lighted. This Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr. Hyde role may often be 
eliminated by simple expedients. If 
the brackets are equipped with 
shades of translucent material, such 
as opal glass, the shades should be as 
large as possible and still be in har- 
mony, and the lamps should be of 
low candlepower. 

“Brightness-contrast” is recog- 
nized by lighting authorities as one of 
the chief sources of glare in fairly 
well-designed lighting installations, 
and in utilizing wall brackets this 
point should be considered. It is diffi- 
cult to equip brackets in a way which 
will provide a satisfactory general 
illumination unaided by other fix- 
tures, without having an accompany- 
ing glare. This is impossible if trans- 
lucent shades are viewed against a 
dark wall. Brackets have a large 
field in lighting but usually as auxil- 
iaries. Large shades and small lamps 
tend to minimize the glare which is 
so commonly experienced with wall 
brackets. 





Cantonments and Camps to 
Be Doubled in Size 


The construction division of the 
army has begun work upon a notable 
expansion of the cantonments and 
camps throughout the _ country. 
Most of them are to be doubled in 
size. In addition, extensive expan- 
sion of signal corps camps, coast ar- 
tillery camps and ordnance ware- 
houses is under way. 

This expansion is to make room 
for the hundreds of thousands of 
men who will be brought into the 
army at once, to be trained in line 
with the announced policy of the gov- 
ernment to send as many men to the 
front as possible at the earliest mo- 
ment. Mobilization orders for 
drafted men between March 25 and 
June 1 will total about 575,000 men. 
It is expected also that 700,000 addi- 
tional men will come into the service 
next month by the operation of the 
new law automatically drafting boys 
as they become twenty-one years of 
age. 


Record of Lighting Fixture Patents 


Issued from March 15 to April 27, Inclusive 


Compiled by NORMAN MACBETH 
Consulting Illuminating Engineer, New York City 


Mechanical Patents 


1,259,186. Lamp Socket. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 12, 1918. 


Overton Winston, 
Filed June 7, 1916. Issued 


1,259,237. Illuminated Sign. 
ner, San Francisco, Cal. 
Issued March 12, 1918. 

1,259,268. Electric Fuse Plug. 
Murray, New York, N. Y. 

Issued March 12, 1918. 


Joseph Hotch- 
Filed Oct. 19, 1914. 


Thomas E. 
Filed Dec. 29, 1916. 


1,259,364. Reflector. 
Angeles, Cal. 
12, 1918. 


Clarence W. Cole, Los 
Filed July 7, 1917. Issued March 


1,259,482. Locking Lamp Socket. Thomas 
Henry Alexander Brown, Heidelberg, Transvaal, 
South Africa. Filed Oct. 27, 1915. Issued 
March 19, 1918. 


1,259,612. Electric Light Socket. Leslie 
William Friedel, Burlington, Ia., assignor to 
Edward T. Fenwick, Washington, D. C. Filed 
April 5, 1917. Issued March 19, 1918. 


1,260,360. Lamp Socket. Edgar H. Freeman, 


Trenton, N. J. Filed Jan. 6, 1915. Issued 
March 26, 1918. 

1,260,729. Metal Filament Lamp. Johann 
Emil Christian Struve, Hamburg, Germany. 


Filed March 27, 1914. Issued March 26, 1918. 
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Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 
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1,260,742. Electric Incandescent Lamp. Man- 
ford Aron, Charlottenburg, near Berlin, and 
Wilhelm Keppel, Berlin, Germany, assignors to 
the firm of Progress Motoren und Apparaten- 
bau G.M.B.H., Charlottenburg, near Berlin, Ger- 
many. as Dec. 19, 1913. Issued March 


1,260,853. Electric Light Fixture. Lincoln 
C. Bair, Kansas City, Mo. Filed March 26, 
1917. Issued March 26, 1918. 


1,260,863. Bowl Hanger for Semi-Indirect 
Lighting Fixtures. George A. Boomer, Water- 
bury, Conn., assignor to the Plume & Atwood 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Filed March 29, 1917. Issued March 26, 1918. 


1,261,024. Electric Fixture. Gustav. A. 
Harter, Chicago, Ill. Filed March 18, 1916. 
Issued April 2, 1918. 


1,261,456. Switch. Clarence C. Sterling, 
Hartford. Conn., assignor to the Hart & Hege- 
man Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Filed June 22, 1917. Issued April 2, 1918. 


1,261,477. Electric Lighting Fixture. George 
A. Boomer, Waterbury, Conn., assignor to the 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. Filed Nov. 22, 1917. Issued 
April 2, 1918. 


1,261,617. Light Reflector and Diffuser. Heim 
Resnick, Wichita, Kan. Filed Aug. 7, 1917. 


Issued April 2, 1918. 
1,261.667._ Phonograph Light. William G. 
Winter, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 12, 1917. 


Issued April 2, 1918. 


Design Patents 


The following are ALL the design patents 
pertaining to lighting materials, issued by the 
U. S. Patent Office between March 27, 1918, and 
April 27, 1918, inclusive: 


51,862. Arm for a Lighting Fixture. Max 
Klein, Cleveland Ohio, assignor to the Morreau 
Company, Cleveland. Ohio. Filed Dec. 26, 1917. 
Issued March 12, 1918. Term, three and one- 


half years, 
51,865. Lighting Fixture. Earle C. McKin- 
nie, cago, Ill., assignor to National X-Ray 


Reflector Company, Chicago, Il. Filed Jan. 29, 


1918. Issued March 12, 1918. Term, seven 
years, 

51,876. Lamp Globe. Charles A. Campbell. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Jan. 4, 1918. Issued 


March 19, 1918. Term, seven years. 





Catalog Is Made from the 
Dealer’s Angle 


On the assumption that its farm 
lighting fixture catalog will be car- 
ried in the pockets of its dealers, 
the Phoenix Light Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has provided a tough- 
paper pocket envelope to contain 
the catalog. It is intended that the 
envelope shall protect the catalog 
from the wear which usually befalls 
a booklet which is carried around 
from prospective customer to pro- 
spective customer, and is used by the 
customers themselves in ordering. 





51,883. Shade, Reflector or Similar Article. 
Florence L. Grant, Monaca, Pa., assignor to the 
General Electric Company. Filed Jan. 9, 1917. 
Issued March 19, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 


51,890. Light Globe. Frederick Schwartz, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed March 9, 1917. Issued 
March 19, 1918. ‘Term, seven years. 


51,902. Lamp. Norman Lipsky, New York, 
N. Y., assignor to the Reliance Metal Spinning 
& Stamping Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1917. Issued March 26, 1918. 
Term, three and one-half years. 


51,904. Lamp Globe. 
din, East Orange, N. J. 
sued March 26, 1918. 


51,905. Lighting Fixture. Howard E. Mur- 
phy, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to the Luminous 
Unit Company, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Feb. 14, 
1918. Issued March 26, 1918. Term, four- 
teen years. 


51,923. Lamp Shade. Ira L. French, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to the Mantle Lamp Company of 
America, Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 2, 1918. Is- 
sued April 2, 1918. Term, fourteen years. 


Harrison D. McF 
Filed Jan. 12, 1918. 
Term, seven years, 


ad- 
Is- 





























Copies of illustrations and specifications of any of these patents may be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each 


In addition to providing this very 
attractive tough-paper cover for the 
catalog, considerable attention to de- 
tail has been given to the prepara- 
tion of the catalog itself. The ordi- 
nary type of catalog which is usually 
shown the farmer or other person 
who orders from a catalog contains 
hundreds of pictures. The prospec- 
tive purchaser is therefore entirely 
at a loss in making a selection. This 
catalog shows a number of complete 
sets of electric fixtures, each set oc- 
cupying a double-page spread, and 
being listed at a price complete, in- 
cluding the necessary wires, fixtures 
and glassware. 

Furthermore, a small insert in the 
page gives the price of each indi- 
vidual fixture, so that additions or 
subtractions may be made when 
necessary. 

The catalog also shows a few at- 
tractive designs in portable lamps, 
and fixtures for barns and outbuild- 
ings. Four pages in the back of the 
catalog are devoted to wire and sup- 
plies, but no prices are given on these 
commodities, as it is expected that 
the dealer will wish to quote prices 
on these items according to his own 
ideas. 

The prices of fixtures quoted in the 
catalog cover a 50 per cent discount 
to the dealer. It is thought that 
this arrangement of information 
will be of material help to electrical 
contractor-dealers who are selling 
farm-lighting plants. 





An Excuse for Not Having 
a Demonstrator 


When a dealer who is marketing a 
large and heavy farm lighting plant 
is trying to sell a farmer, basing his 
sales talk on literature and having no 
demonstrating plant at hand, the 
farmer usually says, “Why, Mr. So 
and So who has the Blank farm- 
lighting plant brought one right out 
here on his automobile for me to 
see.” 

An Iowa dealer who has been con- 
fronted with this argument has 
found it expedient to say, “Sure. 
Anyone can do that who is selling a 
toy. We are selling a regular power 
and lighting plant.” 

This same dealer believes it good 
policy to put the word “power’’ first 
and lay more emphasis on the power 
plant than on the light plant. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





How to Use These Pages to 
Make Your Own 


Buying Index 


Do you want an up-to-date buying in- 
dex of ‘‘New Merchandise to Sell’’—an 
index that you can make up as you go, to 
fit your own needs and those of your cus- 
tomers? Then file these items in a “Buy- 
ing Index” of your own, in your own way 
—either on filing cards, on _ loose-leaf 


sheets, or in a scrap book—just as you 
prefer. 
Beginning with the September, 1918, 


number ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING has 
been furnishing its readers with the selec- 
tive new-merchandise catalog service con- 













































tinued on these pages. By tearing out 
those items which affect your business 
and pasting them on filing cards, you Gan 
make a buying index that will put in- 
formation cn what is made and who 
makes it, right under your finger’s end. 

Every item, with its illustration, will fit 
a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. Or, 
if preferred, these items can be pasted on 
sheets Of paper for binding in a loose-leaf 
catalog or folder. 


That there may be no interference be- 
tween any two clipped items, these ‘““New 
Merchanaise to Sell” articles are printed 
on one side of the page only. Many of 
our readers have been in the habit of 
clipping from this section since it was 
first established. With the new standard- 
ized arrangement . ELECTRICAL MERCHAN- 
DISING hopes to broaden its service in this 
department materially, and hopes that 
each of its readers may make the fullest 
possible use of this special service. 




















Locking Sockets for Lighting 
Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Central Electric Company, 316 
South Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill., is pro- 
viding Maxolite lighting units with lock- 
ing sockets to prevent the removal of in- 
candescent lamps by unauthorized persons. 
A feature is that from a distance no one 
would recognize the device as having a 
locking socket. If an attempt is made to 
remove the lamp it will rotate without 
backing out. This is claimed to be supe- 
rior to a device which locks the lamp 
rigidly in place, in which case anyone 
trying to remove the lamp by force might 
break the bulb. 





Combined Washer and Wringer 
From LElectrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A combined washer and wringer in 
which a dolly and a disk are used to agi- 
tate the clothes is being manufactured by 
the Superior Machine Company, Sterling, 
Ill. It is known as the “Submarine” type 
and is belt-driven by a 43-hp. electric 
motor, which also operates the wringer by 
means of gears and rod drive. The wringer 
is reversible and may be placed in four 
different positions, so that all of the oper- 
ations, involving rinsing, wringing, etc., 
can be performed easily. This line of 
washing machines is manufactured in sev- 


eral different styles, including a _ short- 
bench type, a _ twin-tub washer’ with 
wringer in between, and an extended- 


stave-leg type. 




















Two-Oven Ranges 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A two-oven range, which consists of two 
ovens, a broiler, a warming closet and 
either four or six 8-inch stoves, is being 
offered to the trade. The range is fur- 
nished with or without a canopy. Each 
unit has a three-heat snap switch and is 
properly fused in a cut-out box located at 
the end of the range. There is a signal 
lamp to indicate whether the current is on 
or off. 

The ovens have double walls and are 
packed with heat insulating material. Each 
oven has a top and bottom heater. 

The ranges are wired for three-wire 
service at 110-220 volts. The Simplex 
Electric Heating Company, Cambridge, 
Mass., is the manufacturer. 
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Attachment for Electric Hair 
Cutter 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 

















The Racine Universal Motor Company, 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, has 
brought out a vibrator and a hair dryer 
which can be attached to the Moore elec- 
tric hair cutter which was described in 
the July, 1917, issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. The vibrator is of the or- 
dinary massage type. The hair dryer is 
equipped with a heating unit thus hav- 
ing a heating element in addition to a 
fan, and by this means it supplies a blast 
of hot dry air. 





Outlet Box Hanger 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


M. B. Austin & Company of 700 Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., recently put 
on the market a new outlet box hanger. 

The hanger was designed by the engi- 
neering department of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company to meet the need for a 
hanger for outlet boxes in old buildings 
or for revision work in tile buildings. The 
stud is shipped to the end of the bar and 
shoved up through the plaster. The bar 
is then held in horizontal position and the 
wire leader which runs from the end to 
the center of the bar and then through 
the center of the stud is drawn down. 
This slides the bar into position and cen- 
ters the stud. The bar is flat and is said 
not to tear through the plaster. A special 
locknut, which locks the outlet box firmly 
into position, is provided for each stud. 





Are Regulator 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


An arc regulator for motion-picture 
projectoscopes that fits on the rear of 
the lamp house is being manufactured by 
the Barlew Electric Specialties Company, 
Ine., of Yonkers, N. Y. The device is 
composed of a small box containing the 
are-regulating mechanism, which consists 
primarily of a powerful spring held in 
check through a magnetically controlled 
brake. The coils of the magnets are con- 
nected with taps off of the main feed 
wires to the machine. The apparatus 
feeds the carbons so that any change in 
voltage at the arc will be immediately 
adjusted. 





Feeder Wire Splicer 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, is manufacturing a feeder wire 
splicer whch is light in weight and de- 
velops the full tensile strength of the 
cable. The splicer is easily installed and 


is designed to permit removal and reuse. 
It is said to be non-fouling, so that when 
taped it can be pulled in over crossarms 
or foreign wires without catching. 











Double Outlet Plug Socket 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Metal Specialties Manufacturing 
Company, 338 North Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, has placed on the mar- 
ket a double outlet Y plug socket for 
automobile dashboards. This Y shape 
converts a sjngle outlet into a double 
outlet. By using this socket the owner 
uses his single dash lamp socket for two 
purposes at the same time. 

The presto Y plug has a standard 
Ediswan type plug connection on one end 
which can be plunged into any dash lamp 
socket on the dashboard of an automobile, 
The Y plug is neat and ornametal, with 
the exposed parts handsomely nickel 
plated. It is made double contact, single 
contact, and double to single contact. 























Chaingrip Pipe Vise 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The chaingrip pipe vise is simple in 
construction and can be moved from one 
location and mounted at another in a 
moment’s time. It fastens to any kini 
ef a horizontal or vertical support, 
whether round, square or flat, without the 
use of bolts. It locks any size pipe or 
conduit within its limits. 

The base support of the chaingrip is 
scuared out in the form of an inverted 
V, at the sides of which are bolt lug 
feet, to be used only in case the vise is 
to be permanently bolted in one position. 

The chaingrip vise locks a pipe or con- 
duit firmly between a double set of steel 
ripe jaws on one side and a heavy close- 
linked steel chain on the other. The lock- 
ing motion is accomplished by the move- 
ment of the handle toward the vise. 

The Gerolo Manufacturing Company 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, is the 
manufacturer of this device. 




















Automatic Reverse Current 
Cutout 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The cutout switch shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, will close when 
the dynamo voltage is approximately 40 
volts. It will automatically open when 
the charging amperes reduce to zero and 
start to reverse. It has a sliding wiping 
contact. 

The switch is for use with gas-engine- 
driven dynamo sets of 1200 watts or less 
capacity, and is made in standard sizes 
for 40 volts and 30 amp. By combining 
the reversal cutout with the start-stop 
and ignition switch there is gained the 
advantage of simplicity and the protection 
against the damage caused when switches 
are closed at the wrong time. 

To start the engine push in the handle 
of the switch. The storage-battery energy 
will then revolve the dynamo as a motor, 
cranking the engine. The output of the 
generator passes through a series coil. 
There is also a voltage coil in the cutout 
connected across the dynamo terminals. 

The Ward Leonard Electric Company, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., is the manufacturer 
of this device. 





Cam-Driven Electric Pump 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A double-acting cam-driven electric pump 
manufactured by the Luitweiler Pumping 
Engine Company of Rochester, N. Y., is 
shown in the accompanying 
The double-acting feature equalizes the load 
pressure upon the camshaft bearings at all 
stages of the cycle. The absence of water- 
load friction in the camshaft bearings is a 
particular feature of the pump. The pump 
is geared directly to a motor on the same 
base and operates with practically no vibra- 
tion at speeds of 75 to 250 r.p.m. when 
unattached to the floor. It can also be 
operated when hanging suspended from 
chains or when supported on rollers with- 
out showing vibration. The driving mech- 
anism is inclosed within a metal case and is 
lubricated by the splash system. 


illustration. “ 


















Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 
proper heading for ready reference when you want to buy. Continued on third and fourth pages following. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE | 







Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 


Fixing of Resale Prices To Be Forbidden 


by Federal Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission 
authorizes the following: 

For a considerable time there has 
been a controversy throughout the 
country over the question of the 
right of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
etc., fixing resale prices at which 
their articles could be sold, and the 
right to maintain such resale prices 
has been contended for by them, and 
the question whether such right ex- 
ists has been brought before the 
Federal Trade Commission numer- 
ous times. 

Many hearings have been had, 
many complaints have been made, 
and much consideration has been 
given to the subject by that commis- 
sion. Many business concerns have 


been refusing to sell to customers 
who would not agree to maintain 
the resale price fixed by the seller. 


FIRST CASE DISPOSED OF 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has just disposed of the first of these 
cases in which complaints have been 
issued charging violations of law 
through fixing the resale price of 
articles, and an order to cease and 
desist from this practice has just 
been issued by it in the case of Ches- 
ter Kent & Company (Inc.), of Bos- 
ton, manufacturers of proprietary 
medicines. 

Attorneys for the company ad- 
nitted that in the past the prac- 
tices complained of had been in use. 

















“Put all the pacifists on mine sweepers,” 


said the Colonel to E. W. Loomis and 


W. H. Easton of the Westinghouse New York sales office, when they called at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, on April 3, with the Third Liberty Loan Committee. ‘ 
On mine sweepers the pacifists can’t possibly hurt anyone else or their own con- 


scientious scruples, while there is a chance that they themselves may 


that’s the way T. R. reasons it. 


be blown up— 


All of which illustrates how fully the Colonel has 


recovered both his punch and his health, in spite of being only a couple of weeks out of 


the hospital! 


The order, the first in cases of this 
character, forbids the company to— 

1. Indicate to dealers the prices 
for which its proprietary or patent 
medicines shall be resold. 

2. Securing agreements from deal- 
ers to adhere to such prices. 

3. Refusing to sell to dealers who 
fail to adhere to such prices. 

4. Refusing to sell to dealers who 
fail to adhere to such prices upon 
the same terms as dealers who do so 
adhere. 

5. Furnishing any advantage to 
dealers who adhere to the resale 
prices, while refusing similar treat- 
ment to dealers who do not adhere 
to the prices. 


ORDER FOLLOWS DECISION OF 
SUPREME COURT 


This order of the commission fol- 
lows the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the 
American Graphophone Company 
case lately decided by it. 

Some of the most distinguished 
lawyers in the United States have 
appeared before the commission to 
argue this question, as well as many 
of the leading business concerns of 
the country, some of whom have in- 
sisted that the maintenance of resale 
prices was proper, and others who 
have contended that it was not. Al- 
most all of the large department 
stores of the country have been 
heard in opposition to it. 

After full consideration the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has decided 
to issue complaints against all busi- 
ness concerns who refuse to sell un- 
less the purchaser will agree to 
maintain a resale price fixed by the 
seller. The case just decided is the 
first formal finding by the commis- 
sion to that effect. When once an 
article has passed from the maker 
to a purchaser he owns it, and the 
owner of such article may sell it at 
any price that he chooses, provided 
he does not himself sell it at such 
price as to be below cost, and thus 
thereby enter into unfair competi- 
tion with other retailers selling the 
same article. 


CONGRESS MAY HAVE TO ACT 


This decision is going to be open 
to considerable controversy in rela- 
tion to the subject matter thereof, 
and the matter will probably have to 
be settled by an act of Congress in 
the manner suggested by Mr. Justice 
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George De B. Greene, 
chairman advisory 
¥j trades committee for 
Whe Third Liberty Loan, 
presenting the 21-star 
honor flag to Theodore 
Beran, chairman elec- 
trical industries com- 
mittee for greater New 
York, which sold $9,- 
457,000 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, exceeding 
its quota by over 1000 
per cent. Each star 
on the flag represents 
an increase of 50 per 
cent over the sales for 
the last loan. 





a 
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Brandeis in his concurring opinion 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the Amer- 
ican Graphophone Company. The 
Stephens bill, which is now in Con- 
gress, is in relation to that matter, 
but in the estimation of many busi- 
ness men and others it is thought to 
be broader than it should be. It may 
be that resale prices can be so regu- 
lated by placing the power some- 
where protecting against unfair 
prices as to make it work equitably, 
and be a fair method of competition 


in commerce, but that question will 
undoubtedly have to be settled by 
congressional action. 





FRANCIS A. VAUGHN, senior 
member of the firms of Vaughn & 
Meyer, consulting engineers, Mil- 
waukee and Wausau, Wis., and the 
Chas. L. Pillsbury Company, consult- 
ing engineers, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, has been appointed business 
manager and director of engineer- 
ing and industrial relations by the 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee. 


THE H. W. JOHNS-MAN- 
VILLE COMPANY has moved 
its Memphis, Tenn., office to 804-805 
Exchange Building, corner Madison 
Avenue and Second Street, that city. 





New Fuel Priorities List 
Includes Electrical Plants 


The United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration will be governed in the dis- 
tribution of coal and coke by a slight- 
ly amended list of priorities recently 
arranged by the War Industries 
Board. The board has listed certain 
industries for preference, whose op- 
eration is of exceptional importance, 
measured by the extent of their di- 
rect or indirect contribution either 
toward winning the war or toward 
promoting the national welfare. Not 
only will the industries coming under 
the new classification be given pref- 
erential treatment by the Fuel Ad- 
ministration but also in transporta- 
tion by the railroads. 

In the list of preferred industries, 
along with aircraft and ammunition 
plants are included plants manufac- 
turing electrical equipment. Manu- 
facturers exclusively of agricultural 
implements and farm operating 
equipment, including farm-lighting 
plants and public utilities. It is to 
be noted that automobile plants are 
not included in the list. 





























New York’s famous 
(which went 1000 


Here you see some of the members of 
Liberty Loan electrical industries committee 
per cent over their quota on the Third Liberty Loan), snapped 
as they marched up Fifth Avenue in New York’s great ‘‘Win-the- 
War” parade. 

The first picture shows Chairman and Grand Marshall T. Beran 


issuing his orders for the day, while Major 
modestly salutes at the left. In No. 2 the smiles are by G. West- 
inghouse Pratt, vice-chairman of the $5,000,000 manufacturers’ 
branch office committee, and Louis Kalischer, who revealed new 
talent, as organizer and speaker in his whirlwind campaign to 
round up the contractors’ associations of New York City. 

The smartly-tailored gentleman with the railroad flagman pose 
is Charles Crouse-Hinds Crofoot who, after cleaning up a quarter 


Robert Edwards, Jr., 





of a million of bonds in his own division, the manufacturers’ 
agents, turned loose his barrage on a couple of thousand defense-: 
less Pullman porters basking “in de yahds” between runs, and 
took another quarter million or so from their dusky palms. 

The two military figures at the right need no introduction here, 
—though for the benefit of the class of 1919 we might add that 
Charles L. Eidlitz, who now leads the care-free life of an elec- 
trical manufacturer, was the first president of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association way back in 1901, and J. C. 
Forsyth, head of the New York Underwriters’ Electrical Inspec- 
tion Bureau, is the most popular and best-beloved electrical inspec- 
tor east of the pearly gates, and also the only one we ever heard 
1536 electrical contractors shout themselves hoarse over, in ap- 
piause of the mention of his name. 
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Battery Turntable 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The American Bureau of Engineering, 
Inc., 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill, is manufacturing a turntable for 
storage batteries. These turntables are 
designed to eliminate the lifting of the 
heavy battery which is often necessary 
while cleaning, repairing or painting is 
in progress. The turntable is made of two 
pieces of seasoned hardwood 10 in. x 6-in. 
x 2 in. with a cast-iron fitting which 
forms a pivot bearing. When placed on 
this turntable the battery can be turned 
easily with one finger. The turntable is 
not fastened to the work bench and may 
be moved at will. 





Battery-Charging Outfit 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A complete 150-volt motor-generator 
set and switchboard for charging storage 
batteries is being manufactured by the 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2024 Washington Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. The outfit is designed to 
charge two 6-volt batteries in series or 
one 12-volt battery. The switchboard is 
equipped with a rheostat for varying the 
charging rate, an ammeter for indicating 
the direction and amount of current flow- 
ing and a fuse block and cartridge fuses 
for protecting the motor. Push switches 
for starting the motor and for connecting 
the generator to the battery are also m- 
stalled on the switchboard. The motor 
operates on a 110-volt, 60-cycle single- 
phase alternating-current energy supply. 





Industrial Lighting Fixtures 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Luminous Unit Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., has developed the industrial 
light shown herewith, which is made in 
sizes to accommodate lamps _ ranging 
from 100 watts to 1000 watts. It is said 
that this unit is scientifically correct in 
design, making possible high physical 
efficiency and at the same time eliminat- 
ing all objectionable glare. This fixture 
is composed of two elements, an upper 
element of white porcelain enameled steel 
and a white porcelain enameled-steel re- 
flecting cone suspended below the upper 
reflector in such a manner that all light 
above the angle of 40 deg. is intercepted 
and reflected to the working plane. This 
fixture can be attached to any socket in a 
minute. 





Cut-Out Switch With Inter- 
changeable Knock-Out 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A service cut-out which consists of a 
knife-blade switch inclosed in metal box 
with interchangeable knock-outs for con- 
duit connection is being manufactured by 
the Palmer Electric & Manufacturing 
Company of Boston. The fixed jaws of 
the switch are secured to the bottom of 
the box. The cut-out block and the mov- 
able jaws of the switch are secured to a 
hinged cover pivoted at the middle point of 
the box and having a flange like a letter 
box. When the circuit is broken by open- 
ing the hinged cover, the cut-out and 
fuses are exposed without making any 
current-carrying parts accessible. 











Adapter for Changing from 
Direct to Indirect Lighting 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The accompanying diagram shows a 
method of adapting diffusing bowls to 
old lighting fixtures having standard fit- 
tings. The adapter makes it possible to 
use the flat-type doric moonstone or other 
direct-lighting reflector styles of shades 
with gas-filled lamps for indirect lighting. 
This adapter consists merely of three 
chains with spring clips at the lower end 
and a shade fitting at the upper end. 
The upper end is attached to the shade 
holder of the original unit and the lower 
spring clips are attached to the diffusing 
bowl. The spring clips can be easily at- 
tached to the bowl but cannot slip off 
accidentally. By using these adapters an 
even pull is exerted on the diffusimg-bowl 
rim and the bowl does not have to be 
bored and thus weakened. This device 
is manufactured by the Lighting Studios 
Company, 220 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City. 





Motor-Operated Rubbing 


Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A motor-operated rubbing machine for 
wood surface finishing has been developed 
by the Mattison Machine Works of Beloit, 
Wis. It operates from the electric light 
socket. 

A fractional horsepower motor made by 
the General Electric Company is supplied 
for the prevailing current. This motor 
moves the rubbing blocks together and 
apart at an even speed governed by the 
regulator, which is set according to the 
class of work in process. 

The machine, which is inclosed in a 
dustproof aluminum case, weighs about 
35 lb., and additional pressure can be 
applied by the operator. It can be used 
for rubbing surfaces 15 in. in length and 
over and of practically any width. All 
wearing parts are of bronze or hardened 
steel and friction is eliminated practically 
by the use of ball bearings. 





Safety Switches 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Safety switches, which are made under 
National Electrical Code _ specifications 
and are approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, for both fire and accident 
prevention, are being manufactured by 
the Square D Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The switch is of very simpte construc- 
tion, completely inclosed in a _ sheet-steel 
box, so ¢esigned that ample wiring space 
is provided inside to make the necessary 
connections, 

The switch may be locked in the “off” 
position to prevent accidents while re- 
pairs are being made on apparatus con- 
trolled by it. Means are also provided 
to seal or lock the cover to prevent un- 
authorized persons over-fusing the switch 
tampering with live connections in any 
way. 

Quick-break mechanism which is ab- 
solutely positive and insures a_ simul- 
taneous break at all blades, is provided. 
This positive action makes longevity of 
the copper blades and the switch jaws a 
certainty. Another feature is the inter- 
changeability of end plates, which are 
furnished blank, with knock-outs, or with 
porcelain outlet covers for open wiring. 





Folding Wall Rack 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A folding wall rack for blueprints, 
records, charts, etc., is being placed on 
the market by the National Company, 
273 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. The 
rack shown in open position contains six 
Presto holders filled with drawings. Any 
of these holders can be removed sep- 
arately. A card index indicates the con- 
tents of each file. This combination 
makes a neat time-saving system for 
handling printed matter, and should prove 
an easy means for contractors to record 
any specifications properly filed. 
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Non-Glare Piano Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A piano lamp that has the advantage 
of direct lighting and produces no ob- 
jectionable glare is being manufactured 
by the Play-O-Lite Company, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. The hood is so constructed that 
the light rays are released only in a 
downward direction so as to fall upon 
the music rack and the entire keyboard. 
The ‘“Play-O-Lite” piano lamp is made 
of metal and can be finished to harmonize 
with the woodwork of any plano. It can 
be easily attached to the piano and will not 
scratch it, because all exposed surfaces are 
covered with felt. The socket is of the pull- 
chain type and is detachable so that the 
bulb can be replaced at will. Another ad- 
vantage that the piano lamp has is that 
it may be quickly removed from the piano 
and attached to a bed for reading after 


Loom Fastener 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A loom fastener approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is 
being manufacturer by J. J. Duck, 430 St. 
Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. It requires 
no labor when a stud is used, as the 
same bolt or screws that hold the stud 
also secures the fastener in place. 

The loom extends from the last knob 
and is slipped over the wire and pulled 
through knockout and held in place by 
wedge action. 

A saving of loom is effected, as the 
device will grip a piece extending only 
4 in, through the box. 

Two pieces of loom are secured with 
one fastener. Saves labor and loom. 
Made of spring brass and will hold I 
and 3 in. flexible tubing. Made for 
in. outlet boxes or plates with eight loom 








retiring. 


knockouts. 














Tail Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Howe Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago has announced a complete line 
of tail lamps. 

All Howe tail lamps are equipped with 
National Mazda_ 6-volt, 2-cp. bulbs, 
double contact unless otherwise specified. 
Each lamp is packed in high-grade, indi- 
vidual, labelled carton. The lenses are 
genuine ruby semaphore. The finish is 
high-grade black enamel. 

The No. 65 tail lamp is made especially 
for Ford cars and has two bulbs and two 
plugs. The one bulb is an 18 volt, taking 
its current directly from the_magneto 
when the motor is running. The other 
bulb is 3 volt connected to two dry cells. 
When the motor is running, current is 
taken from the magneto, and when the 
motor is idle a throw of the switch to the 
dry cells continues the light. 





Heating Pad 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Universal heating pad manufac- 
tured by Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., has a number of special 
features. Chief among these is the spi- 
rally wound heating wire, permitting 
flexibility without danger of breakage. 
Temperature control is by permanently 
calibrated thermostats, selected by a sim- 
Ble one-piece lever switch. Guesswork 
and the hazard of overheating are said 
to be eliminated. 

Another important feature is the posi- 
tion of the four thermostats. No matter 
how the pad is folded, no large fold can 
be made which does not include a ther- 
mostat. Hot spots and the resultant 
fires are eliminated, the manufacturers 
claim. 

The cover is gray eiderdown and a 
washable slip is furnished, also a 10-ft. 
cord, with the switch placed a convenient 
Cistance from the pad. 





Testing Blocks 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A block for testing electrical machinery 
that is claimed to reduce maintenance 
cost and insure accurate results has been 
developed by the Metropolitan Engineer- 
ing Company, 35 Vestry Street, New York 
City. The device consists of phosphorous 
bronze clips mounted on a porcelain in- 
sulator block so arranged that opposite 
sides of the clips are connected to the 
incoming and outgoing circuits respec- 
tively. The current terminal taps on the 
portable portion consist of two phos- 
phorous bronze strips separated by a thin 
layer of micarta insulation. The meters 
are connected across the bronze strips so 
that when the terminals are inserted in 
the clips on the testing block, the meters 
are connected into the circuit. The middle 
terminal of the three-phase portable block 
is a potential tap and consists merely of a 
strip of bronze. 

This method of testing overcomes the 
necessity of making temporary test con- 
nections with wire jumpers, reduces fire 
hazards and eliminates the necessity of 
stopping a machine to insert meters, 


Electric Air Heaters 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company of Milwaukee has developed 
and is now marketing a line of electric 
air heaters designed to supplement the 
furnace or steam-heating system in the 
home, office, store, factory or large in- 
custrial plant. These electric air heaters 
are found useful in heating crane cabs, 
outhouses, valve, pump and meter houses, 
exposed remote corners or rooms, watch 
er signal towers, for shearmen and table- 
men in steel plants, in theater ticket 
booths, as well as for scores of miscei- 
laneous applications, and in such uses 
they effect a distinct saving in coal. 

These air heaters are self-contained, 
easily moved from one point to another 
and possess the inherent advantages of 
ell electrical heating devices—heat under 
perfect control and absolute freedom 
from dust, ashes, soot, unpleasant 
odors and vitiation of the air. The 
perfect control possible allows ef- 
ficient use of the heat. As soon as 
a location is warmed, a turn of the 





switch cuts off the current and the heater 
can be moved to warm another part. 
C-H heaters are made in various 


shapes, sizes and capacities, and a heater 
to fit almost any space or condition of 
mounting may be selected. 

































Ornamental Gas-Filled Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The accompanying illustration shows 
@ unique ornamental gas-filled lamp 
manufactured by the Victoria Lamp 
Works, 507 Union Place, Union Hill, N. 
J. It is claimed that this lamp produces 
an indirect non-glare light which will not 
injure the eyes. The lamp is interesting 
in that it combines an ordinary gas-filled 
bulb with an ornamental lamp shade. 
The lamp, known as the “Liberty,” is 
made of plain white glass with orna- 
mental decorations in green, gold, blue 
and other shades that will harmonize with 
chandeliers or room decorations. 





Aluminum Case Vacuum Cleaner 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A nozzle which can be easily adjusted 
to clean thoroughly a carpet of any thick- 
ness is one of the features of a cleaner 
manufactured by the Innovation Electric 
Company, Inc., 585 Hudson Street, New 
York City. 

The machine has an adjustable handle 
with rigid pistol grip made of polished 
hardwood. The handle automatically 
stands upright and can be arranged to 
hold the machine in any position for 
cleaning stairs. push-button electric 
switch is attached to the handle in a con- 
venient and accessible position. <A tufted 
bristle brush is held in the nozzle by a 
rigid frame which can be swung into a 
convenient position for cleaning without 
removing any screws or belts. The device 
is equipped with a General Electric motor 
mounted horizontally. 
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Conference Club Proposes 
Plan for Reorganizing 
Contractor’s and En- 
gineer’s Functions 


The spring meeting of the Con- 
ference Club, at Asheville, N. C., on 
April 25, 26 and 27, was of particu- 
lar importance for two reasons: Sul- 
livan W. Jones, secretary of the Con- 
ference Club, and its representative 
in Washington, was appointed to rep- 
resent the National Association of 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers 
for the purpose of placing before 
the government the right claimed 
by the electrical contracting indus- 
try to serve the government in con- 
nection with its war construction 
work. A Conference Club plan for 
the functional reorganization of the 
relations between the contracting 
electrical engineer, the consulting 
engineer, and the manufacturer, was 
also announced. 

The regular sessions of the Con- 
ference Club were preceded by a 
meeting of the advisory board of 
the National Association of Electri- 
cal Contractors and Dealers. All of 
the members of the advisory board 
are also members of the Conference 
Club. L. K. Comstock, chairman of 
the Conference Club, is also chairman 
of the advisory board. William 
Creighton Peet, chairman of the na- 
tional association, outlined the in- 
tended function of the advisory 
board. Mr. Peet’s statement was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion of the 
Washington situation as it relates 
to government construction work 
and the employment of the electrical 
contractor, and also a discussion of 
the labor problem. 


To FORMULATE A NATIONAL 
LABOR POLICY 


The chairman was authorized to 
discuss with Mr. McNulty, grand 
president of the International Rrsth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, the 
possibility of formulating a national 
labor policy. Back of this authoriza- 
tion was the view, expressed by many 
of those present, that the labor prob- 
lem is of the utmost importance to 
the industry; that the mistake has 
been made in the past of regarding 
it as local and intermittent, instead 
of nation-wide and continuous. 

Organized labor has come to stay, 
and the time has likewise come to 


think of the labor question in terms 
of the future, to look at it down a 
vista of years, and to formulate a 
constructive policy acceptable to both 
employer and employed. It was felt 
that such a policy need not neces- 
sarily be the answer to the sporadic 
issues arising, but one which would 
ultimately so alter conditions of em- 
ployment and relations between the 
employer and his employees as to 
provide for the future industrial 
peace and the maximum of benefits 
to both. 

With respect to the situation on 
government construction, the discus- 


it necessary to go into general con- 
tracting to secure his legitimate 
work. 


To ELIMINATE CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
ENGINEERING FUNCTIONS 


The proposed functional reorgani- 
zation of the electrical industry was 
presented in a paper in the prepara- 
tion of which a number of Conference 
Club members collaborated. After 


reviewing the defects in the present 


system for distributing the manufac- 
turers’ products and the conflicts be- 
tween the engineering functions per- 
formed by the manufacturer, the con- 

















_ Between sessions of the Conference Club at Grove Park Inn, Ashville, N. C. 
this group, snapshotted standing inside the opening of one of the monster fireplaces of 
the Inn, appear, from left to right; Louis K. Comstock, president Conference Club; 


KB. J. 


In 


Ellis of the United Electric Construction Company, Philadelphia; W. Creighton 


Peet, president National Association of Electrical: Contractors and Dealers; D. R. G. 
Palmer, Habirshaw Blectric Cable Company, and F. A. Mott, Wheeler-Green Electric 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





sion developed the consensus of opin- 
ion that the electrical contracting in- 
dustry was at present in a critical 
position, largely brought about by 
the government’s failure to require 
general contractors on government 
work to follow their normal practice 
of sub-contracting the mechanical 
and specialized trades. 


How GOVERNMENT Pouicy May AF- 
FECT CONTRACTOR’S FUTURE 
ACTIVITIES 


The government’s failure in this 
connection has a very important 
bearing upon the future of the elec- 
trical contracting industry. If the 
government continues to permit gen- 
eral contractors to create and edu- 
cate, at the government’s expense, 
branches of their organizations to 
execute these trades, the electrical 
contractor might, after the war, find 


tractor and the consulting electrical 
engineer, the paper proposed a read- 
justment providing for an orderly 
sequence of mutually complementary 
engineering functions in the produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization of 
the industry products. The proposed 
plan was summarized as follows: 


1. That the manufacturer change and 
ultimately abandon his practice of sell- 
ing direct to the ultimate consumer, 
and abandon also his policy of making 
such sales on the basis of expert engi- 
neering advice given by his represen- 
tative. 

2. That the consulting engineer organ- 
ize to increase the scope of his practice 
to include rendering expert services to 
those large consumers of electrical 
products who heretofore have been thus 
served by the manufacturer; that he 
establish with all manufacturers such 
relations that he may familiarize him- 
self with their products and standards, 


‘advise with them on the improvement 


of their product, and function as the 
co-ordinator of their several depart- 
ments, and that he cease to function as 
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his client’s agent in the purchase of ap- 
paratus and supplies. 

8. That the electrical contractor re- 
organize, and annex to his organization 
engineering talent of a high order, so 
that he may become a constructing engi- 
neer with sufficient capital to act as his 
own jobber; that he assume much of the 
consulting engineer’s detail work, aban- 
don very largely his independence as a 
purchaser of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct, and effect with the manufacturer 
some sort of close working contact based 
upon a liberal policy providing for 
reciprocal benefits. 





“Bill Goodwin Day” at. San 
Francisco Electrical 
League 


A rousing welcome to William L. 
Goodwin on his return to the Pacific 
Coast for a short visit, in connection 
with the Del Monte, Cal., convention 
of electrical jobbers, contractors, 
dealers, manufacturers and central 
station men, was staged on May 1 
by the San Francisco Electrical De- 
velopment League. The editor of the 
Live Wire, the league’s “high-voltage 
inducer of capacity attendance,” an- 
nounced the event as follows: 

Go kill the fatted calf, 
Go spread the festive board, 
Go bake the wheatless chaff, 


Go fill the grape-juice gourd — 
BILL GOODWIN has come back! 








And who else but Douglas Fairbanks, or 
Thomas P. Curtis of Bawston, would have 
his picture taken like this? And, of course, 
not even a second glance will be needed to 
assure any of our lady readers that this 
isn’t Douglas! 





ganizing all branches of the electri- 
cal industry on a national scale. He 
described in detail the points of con- 
tact which must be developed, and 
the imperative need for maintaining 
thereby a balance between the vari- 
ous branches of the industry, namely, 
manufacturer, central station, whole- 
saler and retailer. The organization 
chart as worked out for the National 
Association of Electrical Contractor- 


So come to welcome him, 

And hear the Goodwin Plan! 
He sure is now some glim, 

But still the same young man. 
BILL GOODWIN has come back! 


Mr. Goodwin outlined the plans 
which are being developed for or- 





Dealers was cited as an example of 
the method of inter-connection neces- 
sary, in order that the units might 
be dependent upon the industry as a 
whole, and also that the industry in 
turn receive the united support of 
the various units. 





Boston Contractors Discuss 
the Trade Acceptance 


On Thursday, April 18, a meeting 
of the Boston District of the Massa- 
chusetts State Association of Elec- 
trical: Contractors and Dealers was 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston. 
M. A. Curran, general credit man- 
ager of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York, addressed the meet- 
ing on “Trade Acceptances.” After 
his remarks a general discussion 
among the members lasting two 
hours was indulged in, and Mr. Cur- 
ran was asked many questions. 

At the close of the meeting, it was 
the opinion of many that the trade 
acceptance is a matter for the serious 
consideration of all, particularly con- 
tractors in their dealings with manu- 
facturers and jobbers. 





THE SPRAGUE .ELECTRIC 
WORKS of General Electric Com- 
pany proudly announces that on May 
1, 1918, every employee (1482 men 
and women) subscribed to the Third 
Liberty Loan. These subscriptions 
aggregate the sum of $116,850, or 
an average subscription of $78.85 
from each employee. 





Electrical Interests of Detroit Get Together at Series 


of Goodwin Meetings 








$8 








The national executive committee of the National Association of 


. ‘ C ) The principal meeting of the week, however, was the dinner on 
Electrical Contractors and Dealers held its spring meeting at the Tuesday evening when 220 electrical men, representing all branches 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, on April 1, 2 and 3, and advantage was of the industry—manufacturers, jobbers, central stations and 


taken of the gathering of the out-of-town electrical men to arrange 
a number of meetings of local electrical organizations during the 
three days of the executive committee’s sessions. 


dealer-contractors assembled in the ; 
to hear addresses by National Chairman W. Creighton Peet, Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Goodwin. 


Statler Hotel banquet room 
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Household Steam Laundry 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
motor-operated Almetal household ‘‘steam 
laundry” marketed by the Manufacturers’ 
Distributing Company, Fullerton Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. The machine, which 
is gas-heated, boils, washes and sterilizes 
fabrics in one operation by the vacuum- 
suction system. It forces boiling soap- 
suds through the clothes, heats the water 
in the machine, and keeps it boiling until 
the washing operations are finished. In- 
spection of the clothes in this machine is 
facilitated by a device that automatically 
lifts the clothes out of the hot water. If 
they are found to be clean they can then 
be run directly through the wringer. The 
washing machine is of metal construction 
throughout and is operated by a 3-hp. 
Robbins & Myers waterproof motor. 





Trouble Finder for Automobiles 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The American Bureau of Engineering, 
Inc., 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., is marketing a trouble finder designed 
to simplify the work of the man who re- 
pairs electrical systems on automobiles. 
The trouble-finding system consists of 
three parts: 

1. A combined ammeter and voltmeter. 
This instrument is connected to the stor- 
age battery of an automobile in such a 
way that all of the electricity which flows 
through the battery must also flow 
through the instrument. 

2. Master Charts. Books of instruction 
for the location of trouble which may 
arise in the electric cranking and light- 
ing systems of gasoline automobiles cover- 
ing a period from 1912 to the present. 

3. Wiring diagrams which number ap- 
proximately 500 and cover the complete 
wiring of the car with the units in their 
position on the drawing as they are on 
the car, thereby making it extremely easy 
for the workman to identify the wiring 
on the car. 





Direct-Connected Farm 
Lighting Set 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A direct connected farm lighting wet 
has been added to its line by the Mayhew 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The plant starts by pressing down a 
small lever and stops automatically whea 
the batteries are charged. The outfit con- 
sists of an engine, a generator and switch- 
board mounted on one base, also a stor- 
age battery. The engine is of the four- 
cycle, water-cooled type. The gasolire 
tank is contained inside of the engine 
base. 

The generator unit has a capacity o°* 
800 watts, and the storage batteries fur- 
nished have in all cases sufficient ca- 
pacity to provide current for all of the 
light required in an ordinary home for a 
considerable period of time before it be- 
comes necessary to recharge them. When 
they are discharged or nearly so, the gen- 
erator is started and is allowed to run 
for several hours to completely renew the 
charge in the battery. 





Electric Sewing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A portable machine has just been placed 
on the market by the Triumph Specialt 
Company, 235 Canal Street, New Yor 
City. This machine consists of a sewing 
machine head, a motor, a speed regulator 
and a cover. The whole outfit can be 
packed inside the cover, and is so light 
that it can be easily carried, and so com- 
pact that it can be put away in a closet. 
The machine, which can be used on any 
table, is ready for operation when con- 
nected to any lamp socket. 

The sewing machine head operates on 
the lock-stitch principle, and is provided 
with a set of attachments for tucking, 
ruching and other operations. 

Power is supplied by a Westinghouse 
Sew-Motor, which can be operated on 
direct current circuits of 115 volts, and 
on alternating current circuits of 110 
volts, of any frequency up to 70 cycles. 
The machine is belt driven. 

The speed regulator which rests on the 
floor and which is operated bv pressure 
of the foot, provides any speed from one 
to several hundred stitches per minute. 









































Semi-Indirect Lighting Fixture 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 
e Panama Electric Lamp Company 


Th 
of Chicago, Ill., is marketing a semi-in- - 


direct lighting fixture. The lower bowl is 
of white translucent glass and the upper 
reflector is of white satin finished porce- 
lain. The unit is made in three standard 
sizes, the smallest being 14 in. wide at 
the ceiling flange and the largest being 
19 in. wide at the ceiling flange. 

The manufacturer points out that the 
unit is notable for its simplicity and small 
number of parts. The socket and sup- 
ports are concealed inside the reflector. 
The saddle or upper support attaches to 
any size or type of outlet box. The bowl 
is ventilated at the bottom. 





Home Motor 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The A. C. Gilbert Company of New 
Haven, Conn., has developed a home 
motor that is easily convertible and 
with different attachments can be made 
to churn butter, whip cream and eggs, 
etc.; polish silver and sharpen knives. 
It can also be furnished with a vibrator 
attachment for massage or converted into 
an electric fan by attaching guard, 
blades, etc. The frame is die-cast and 
the bearings are an integral part of the 
casting. The motor is nickel-plated and 
the cast base finished in rich velvet black. 
It is equipped with cord and plug with 
rheostat for governing speed. The rheo- 
stat has a special lock so that any de- 
sired speed may be obtained. 





Medium-Service Electric Truck 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A three-wheel tractor designed for 
service between that accomplished by the 
carrier truck and the heavy-duty tractor 
is being manufactured by the Elwood- 
Parker Electric Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. A feature of this tractor is the 
single front wheel, which is steered by a 
hand-wheel or hinged lever on the body 
of the tractor. The tractor cannot be 
started from the floor because the seat 
operates a circuit breaker which closes 
when the operator’s weight presses on the 
seat. The battery is arranged so that the 
weight is over the drivers. 

Solid wheels as well as solid rubber 
tires are provided, and the tractor has 
a@ maximum pull of 850 lb. The speed at 
no load is 625 ft. per minute. Its length 
is 70 in. The outside turning radius is 
less than the length of the tractor. 





Electric Range 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Rutenber Electric Company of 
Marion, Ind., is marketing an electric 
range, in which the Rutenber double 
cloverleaf type of air-cooled terminal heat- 
ing unit or hot plate is used throughout. 
There are twelve of these hot plates, of 
which eight are rated for 1000 watts and 
four for 1500 watts. 

There are two large ovens, each 14 in. 
by 16 in. by 18 in., and two smaller ovens 
10 in. by 16 in. by 18 in. Each of the 
ovens has two heating elements, one above 
and one below. The upper ones are rated 
at 375, 750 and 1500 watts. The lower 
ones are rated at 200, 400 and 800 watts, 
giving fifteen different combinations of 
heat in each oven. 

The ovens are lined with aluminumized 
steel and are equipped with a Rutenber 
standard door catch and thermometer. 
The range has each unit individually 


fused, the fuses being easily accessible. 
There is a designation strip between the 
fuses and the switch which shows the 
unit that the set of fuses or switch con- 
trols. There are two lamp-socket attach- 
ments on the range. Three warming 
closets and one large warming oven with 
two doors are furnished. This range has 
a —— connected load of 23,200 
watts. 
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Electric Washer 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A washer of the revolving cylinder type 
has been developed by Altorfer Brothers 
Company, Peoria, Ill. This washer, 
known as the A. B. C. super-electric, is 
made of metal throughout with the excep- 
tion of the wringer frame and the revolv- 
ing cylinders. 

The cylinder is built of 2-in. wood 
staves spaced a 3 in. apart and perforated 
with 4-in. holes, affording ample opening 
for the passage of water through the 
clothes. A lid which locks tightly when 
the washer is in operation is provided in 
the cylinder for inserting the clothes and 
removing them from the rotating cylinder. 
The cylinder makes a complete revolution 
in one direction and then reverses. 

The wringer is supported by an upright 
arm extending from one corner of the 
washer. It is provided with a safety re- 
lease which enables the operator to stop 
the rolls if they get chocked or over- 
loaded, by pressing the lever on top of the 
wringer. The wringer will swing and can 
be locked in any desired position. 

The power is transmitted both to the 
wringer and washer by shaft drive. All 
gears are machine cut and run in oil. 
They are incased in metal shields. 





Centrifugal Pump with End 


Suction 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A new design of centrifugal pump is 
manufactured by the Wheeler Condenser 
& Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J. 

A special and interesting feature of the 
pump is the position of the suction open- 
ing, which is directly below and in line 
with the end bearing. This arrangement, 
it is pointed out, makes it possible to 
place the pumping unit in a small room. 
Furthermore, it is convenient for inspec- 
tion and upkeep. 


Gothic Lantern 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The National X-Ray Reflector. Com- 
pany, 225 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, has placed on the market a 
new Gothic lantern that is adapted for 
use in a building decorated in Gothic 
style. The fixture is made of “‘compone’”’ 
in a variety of finishes, with either opal 
or colored glass panels. The lantern can 
be used for luminous indirect, indirect or 
direct lighting, and is especially desirable 
for use in clubs or public buildings. 








Brass Canopy Fixture Switch 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., of Solvay, N. Y., 
are marketing a brass canopy fixture 
switch. The porcelain base of this de- 
vice is arranged to be used on both 334-in. 
and 4-in. outlet boxes, and is fitted with 
an insulating lip which prevents the 
grounding of the brass canopy. It needs 
no insulating ring or msulating joint. 
This feature makes it desirable for metal 
ceilings or walls. It is possible to loop 
the line wires over the terminals of the 
switch and carry them directly to the 
terminals of the unit without splicing. 
The brass canopy snaps on or off in- 
stantly without the use of tools. It is 
fastened to the base by twin spring lugs, 
located by the unobtrusive buttons on 
opposite sides of the canopy. It can be 
equipped with a nipple, porcelain bushing 
or fixture loop for supporting the glass- 
ware. 





Electric Lantern 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The “White Cross” electric lantern, 
made for hard usage and packed in a very 
convenient form, is being marketed by 
the Lindstrom, Smith Company, 1100 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. It 
operates on a standard flashlight battery, 
obtainable nearly everywhere. The lan- 
tern does away with matches, dirt, soot 
and broken globes. It can be rotated to 
throw light in any angle. 

The lantern will give about twenty 
hours of continuous light or forty hours 
of intermittent service. It is estimated 
that if used about ten minutes per day 
one battery will last about eight months. 
It is made of heavy metal, nickelplated. 
The battery connects with springs in the 
bottom, and there is no wiring. <A §-volt 
standard tungsten bulb is used and a 
Columbia battery, although other works 
can be used with good results. 











Wire Supporter and Insulator 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
wire supporter and insulator manufac- 
tured by the L. F. Manufacturing Com- 
pany of 426 Hoboken Avenue, Jersey City, 
N. These wire supporters and in- 
sulators are made of soft malleable iron 
and are designed to support and clamp 
duplex or single-wire alongside of poles 
and other surfaces. They are especially 
adapted for service wires and cut-ins for 
buildings, lamp services, etc. This device 
eliminates the use of tie wires and does 
not injure the original wire insulation. 


Feed-Through Switches 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Two pendant and feed-through switches 
are being placed on the market by the 
Hart Manufacturing Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. These switches are rated at 
6 amp., 1385 volts; 3 amp., 250 volts. 
They are 24 in. long by 1% in. in diam- 
eter with unbreakable metal buttons. 
They are adaptable for controlling small 
electric heating devices, vacuum cleaners 
etic. No porcelain is used in the con- 
struction. The phosphor bronze contacts, 
sheet mica insulation, wearing parts of 
case-hardened steel, are features. 








Bus Support Equipped with 
Adjustable Base 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Busbar supports designed to fit several 
sizes of insulated cable and which are 
equipped with adjustable bases are being, 
manufactured by the Lewis & Roth Com- 
pany, 1012 Liberty Building, Philadelphia, 

a. 


The support, made of malleable iron, 
is provided with an oval hole in which 
various size porcelain insulators can be 
fitted. Thus different diameter cables 
can be accommodated between certain 
minimum and maximum limits. The in- 
sulator is constructed slightly thicker at 
the top and bottom than at the sides to 
prevent breakage when the clamp is 
tightened. The tapered joint between 
the insulator sections permits considerable 
adjustment and allows for creepage of the 
cable. The part holding the insulator 
sections can be moved freely about an 
axis perpendicular to the bottom clamp, 
but is held in any desired position by 
means of a cap-screw. 


Signal Lamp 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A telegraphic signal lamp is _ being 
placed on the market by nk W. 
Morse, 291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
This lamp, which is 7 in. by 10 in. in size, 
consists of a brass anchor light with 
Fresnal lens, 
Morse key with heavy platinum points, 
the base of which incloses a condenser 
connected across the points of the key to 
prevent arcing and to shorten the lag 
between make and break. 





a_ specially constructed 
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New Jersey Contractors Dis- 
cuss Merchandising 
Problems 


At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers held at Newark on May 
4, George E. Davis of the Davis 
Electric Company, Newark, read a 
paper on “Merchandising,” and Mr. 
Dorris of the Underwriters read a 
paper on “The Duties of the Elec- 
trical Inspector.” James R. Strong 
spoke on the subject of the National 
Electrical Contractor-Dealer Associa- 
tion: John L. Flagg on ‘“Member- 
ship” and Paul H. Jaehnig read an 
article on the Manufacturers’ Rela- 
tion to the Goodwin Plan from 
Trumbull Cheer. 

















When R. G. 
Engineering Company, Portland, Ore., goes 
a-gunning, he gets his little hen, by Heck. 
and if the cabin door won’t open quick, he 
busts her off with his bare hands—or that 
is what the picture looks like anyhow! 


Littler of the West Coast 





FRANK W. HALL has been ap- 
pointed commercial manager of the 
Sprague Electric Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. With the ex- 
ception of a short period Mr. Hall 
has been connected with the Sprague 
Works continuously for twenty-two 
years in various engineering and 
sales capacities, and for the three 
years prior to his present appoint- 
ment occupied the position of sales 
manager. D. C. Durland, former 
executive head of the Sprague Elec- 
tric Works, has resigned to accept 
the presidency of the Mitchell Motors 
Company, Inc. 





FRED R. FARMER has suc- 
ceeded Frank 8S. Beardslee as presi- 
dent of the Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. 
Mr. Beardslee has remained with the 
company as chairman of the board of 
directors. For the last year Mr. 
Farmer was sales manager of the 
Gibson Company, an _ automobile 
specialty concern of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

THE EASTERN FLEXIBLE 
CONDUIT-COMPANY, 14-59 
Gardner Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has changed its name to the Eastern 
Tube & Tool Company, Inc. The cap- 
ital stock of the company has been 
increased and the company, under its 
new name, will manufacture drill 
chucks and small tools in addition to 
its large line of loom, metallic con- 
duit and armored cable. The organi- 
zation has not been changed and the 
electrical trade may expect the same 
courtesy and service which has been 
this company’s standard in the past. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has secured the exclusive sales 
agency for the United States for 
Frankel solderless connectors widely 
used for joining electrical wires and 
cables. Manufacturing facilities 
have been increased by the Frankel 
Connector Company, in order to care 
for the new business to be secured 
through the Westinghouse sales or- 
ganization. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany will act also as a distributer of 
Frankel testing clips. 

DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 
OF CONTRACTOR - DEALERS, 
Quincy, Ill. Sixteen members of the 
District Association of Electrical 
Contractors and Dealers at a recent 
meeting at Quincy, listened to ad- 
dresses by J. A. Wishar of Rock 
Island and George Loring of St. 
Louis. W. I. Savidge of Macomb 
was named chairman; Fred Haver- 
mate of Quincy, vice-chairman, and 
Roscoe Butler of Quincy, secretary. 

“BILL” F. GEORGES, for- 
merly with the Western Electric 
Company at Cincinnati and New 
York, has joined the selling organi- 
zation of the Trumbull Electric 
Company, with headquarters at the 
New York office. Mr. Georges is an 
added representative to the Eastern 
territory and will have the pleasure 
of calling on many old friends in the 
interest of Trumbull service. 


W. C. GILCHRIST, “gales 
booster” for the Wirt Company, 
Germantown, Pa., is back on the job 
again, writing his characteristic 
interesting letters, after an illness of 
several weeks. 

















To begin with, Fred B. Duncan, new 
Chicago manager of the Packard Electric 
Company, was born on the ocean aboard 
ship, and that’s some experience. Then he 
went to Knox College at Galesburg, IIL, 
and that’s another experience. Then he 
worked in the student course of the 
Western Electric Company and_ that’s 
nothing but experience. More lately he 
was with the J. Lang Electric Company of 
Chicago, and afterwards became vice-presi- 
dent of the Electrical Engineers Sales Com- 
pany of Chicago. With the Packard Elec- 
tric, where he will sell transformers and 
cable, Duncan hopes to get more business 
in addition to more experience. 





GEORGE E. RODGERS, who 
for fourteen years has been asso- 
ciated with the Sterling & Welch 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, as man- 
ager of its electrical department, has 
resigned and has opened a store 
known as the Rodgers-Thor Electric 
Shop, 29 Colonial Arcade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. : 

SHAPIRO& ARONSON, ING,, 
manufacturers of lighting fixtures at 
20 Warren Street, New York, at their 
first annual meeting elected the fol- 
lowing officers: D. Shapiro, presi- 
dent; N. W. Belmuth, treasurer; M. 
Rosenberg, secretary; H. A. Leibler, 
assistant secretary. 

THOMAS M. CLULEY, who 
has been associated with George W. 
Provost, president of the Union Elec- 
tric Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
the last twenty-two years, resigned 
his position on April 1 and joined 
the forces of the W. A. McCombs & 
Company, 995 Union Arcade Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. The W. A. 
McCombs Company manufactures 
“Maco” safety switches and is ter- 
ritorial representative for the Amer- 
ican Brass Company, American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, Atlantic Insu- 
lated Wire & Cable Company, Delta- 
Star Electric Company and Page & 
Hill Company. 
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R. A. SCHOENBERG, president 
ef R. S. Schoenberg & Company, one 
of the oldest and best advertised elec- 
trical contracting companies in New 
York City, has changed his name to 
Belmont, which is the French trans- 
lation of the word Schoenberg, and 
the contracting corporation has now 
followed suit and changed its name to 
R. A. Belmont & Company, inc. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 
firm has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of :dollars in the last thirty 
years, advertising its name through- 
out New York and vicinity, the com- 
pany believed that a Teutonic name 
might be a considerable detriment to 
its future welfare, even though it is 
a thoroughly American concern. 

THE SCHROEDER HEAD- 
LIGHT & GENERATOR C OM- 
PANY, Evansville, Ind., has recently 
taken over the interests of the L. B. 
Jones Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
consolidating the businesses, so that 
hereafter the “Jones System” electric 
plant, now to be known as the ““Farm- 
Lite,” will be made in the Schroeder 
factory at Evansville. The latter plant 
is to be enlarged and the installation 
of new machinery is now under way. 


FRED W. GODFREY of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has severed his connection 
with the Republic Electric Company 
to become associated with the Amer- 
ican Carbon & Battery Works of the 
National Carbon Company, East St. 
Louis, Ill Mr. Godfrey will look 
after jobbing interests in the North- 
west territory for the American Car- 
bon & Battery Works, and will have 
as his territory all of Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho and New Mexico. 


R. A. MACGREGOR has re- 
signed as sales manager of the Mer- 
chants Heat & Light Company, 
Indianapolis, to actept a position as 
sales engineer for the Lakewood 
Engineering Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in its Pittsburgh territory. Mr. 
MacGregor has become well known in 
the central station industry through 
his connection with the business since 
1900 with such companies as the 
West Penn Company at Connells- 
ville, Pa., the C. H. Geist Company, 
Plymouth, Pa. and Chicago, IIl., the 
H. L. Doherty Company of New York, 
and the Connersville, Ind., Light, 
Heat & Power Company. In the ser- 
vice of Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
as sales manager of the Empire Dis- 


trict Electric Company at Joplin, Mo., 
Mr. MacGregor and his sales force 
made a record, at one time of closing 
22,000 hp. of electric service in 
twenty months. As sales manager of 
the Merchants Heat & Light Com- 
pany, since April 1, 1915, he had 
charge of the construction and equip- 
ment of the company’s appliance 
store known as the Daylight Corner, 
which is well known in the central 
station field as one of the modern 
electrical merchandising salesrooms 
of the Middle West. 


THE WILLIAM F. WOLFF 
COMPANY, 563 West 145th Street, 
New York City, has appointed the 
S. M. Electric Company, 144 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, 
as sole distributer of its line of “Any 
Where” lamp brackets under the man- 
agement of William F. Wolff, presi- 
dent. A new circular is being sent 
out showing models suitable for pro- 
fessional and business men, facto- 
ries, drafting rooms, etc. The S. M. 
Electric Company intends to appoint 
agents in the principal cities to take 
care of local wholesale and retail busi- 
ness. 


THE COMSTOCK ASSOCI- 
ATE COMPANY, INC., an- 
nounces the removal of its offices to 
21 East Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 


Wisconsin Contractor-Dealers 
Discuss Business Problems 


Methods of getting to be better 
electrical merchants were discussed 
from many angles at the quarterly 
meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Association of Electrical Contractors- 


Dealers at Madison on April 23 
and 24. 
“Trade Acceptances” were ex- 


plained by B. V. Dela Hunt, a banker, 
of Milwaukee. John L. Aker, whose 
electrical store is as weil appointed 
as any business house in Sheboygan, 
spoke on “Why the Electrical Con- 
tractor Should Become a Merchan- 
diser.” Charles Jamison of the Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company read a paper on “Selling 
Electrical Appliances on the Install- 
ment Plan.” 

The paper on “Overhead Expense 
in Our Business,” by Paul C. Burrill 
of Herman Anarae Electrical Com- 
pany, proved to be the feature of the 
convention. This paper described a’ 
method of figuring overhead on jobs 
of various sizes in such a manner 
that the small job is made to bear 
its proper percentage of the general 
overhead. The address on “Indus- 
trial Lighting” by John Hoeveler ex- 
plained the new factory lighting code 
soon to go into effect in Wisconsin. 
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The Wisconsin State Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers, on the steps 


of the State Capitol at Madison, during their convention on April 23 and 24. 
electrical contractors, several jobbers and central-station men were in 


the sessions. 


Besides 
attendance at 
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Cable and Spark Plug 
Terminal 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The “Handy” terminal, as it is called, 
is being placed on the market by_the 
Francis Rand Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The device is a combination cable and 
snark plug terminal in all. The jaws are 
threaded on the inside and engage the 
threads of the spark plug center boit. 
One motion raises the ring, compresses 
the steel spring, releases the terminal and 
lifts it from the spark plug. There are 
no nuts to tighten or loosen. The 
“Handy” is said not to work loose. The 
method of fastening the magneto cable 
insures a permanent connection. The 
ferrule is fitted to the making a non-sol- 
dered connection that can’t work loose, 
Tt is made in three sizes, to fit every make 
of spark plug. 
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Lighting Unit 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Reflectolyte Company, 914 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., is offering to the 
trade the lighting unit shown herewith, 
a as the “Ceiling-Bright Reflecto- 
y hed 

It consists of a bell-shaped glass diffus- 
ing shade, topped with perforated metal 
cap, which is held firmly in place in the 
middle of the reflector’s base by three 
small clips. It is pointed out that the 
light passes through the glass diffusing 
shade, softly illuminating the ceiling. As 
in standard types, the refiector is of 
heavy steel with white depolished porce- 
lain enamel fused on layer by layer. The 
reflector can be detached from chains in 
a moment by means of a patented de- 
vice and removed to facilitate cleaning. 
Being metal throughout, the reflector is 
unbreakable. 





Air Compressor and Buffing 
and Grinding Head 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A combination air compressor and 
vrinder outfit which is especially suitable 
for service in garages and similar places 
where compressed air is required is a new 
device announced by the United States 
on Compressor Company, Cleveland, 

Oo. 

The outfit consists of a self-oiling air 
compressor with filtering trap, check 
valve and safety valve, buffing head, 30- 
gal. tank, air-pressure gage, etc. The 
2ir compressor is the air-cooled, two- 
stage type. 
lb. per square inch. 
cperates at 250 to 300 r.p.m. 
vided with an intake silencer. The cylin- 
ders and crankcase are cast en bloc. 

The outfit is equipped with an extra 
tank, the function of which is to permit 
the motor to start against no pressure 
end attain momentum before assuming 
its full load, thereby avoiding burned- 
cut motors and other motor trouble. 
Vrhen the air in the main tank is raised 
to the proper pressure the automatic 
switch stops the motor and operates the 
automatic pressure release which opens 
the starting tank to the atmosphere. The 
buffing and grinding head is suitable for 
wheels of 8-in. diameter. 


The working pressure is 300 





The outfit is equipped with a 1 hp. Rob- 
bins & Meyers motor, which permits the 
compressor and buffing head to operate 
at the same time. Outfits without this 
buffing head are equipped with a 43-hp. 
Robbins & Meyers motor. 










Handy Tool Cabinet 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Stevens & Company, 375 Broadway, 
- New York, announces the addition to their 
e line of the Handy Tool Cabinet. 











This cabinet was designed as the result 
siof demand on the part of repairmen for 
a compact section in which they could 
keep such of the smaller tools as are 
handled frequently during the course of 
the day’s work. 

Each of the drawers can be subdivided 
into smaller sections by means of wood 
divisions, so that the cabinet can be im- 
mediately adapted for the stocking of 
small electrical equipment, such as bulbs, 
generator and motor parts, etc. 

The drawers are lined with galvanized 


Battery Switch 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Fahnestock Electric Company of 
Long Island City, N. Y., has recently 
developed a wooden-base battery switch 
equipped with Fahnestock — spring-clip 
binding posts. This switch is e in 
both one and two points. The use of 


‘the spring-clip post eliminates all use 


of tools, it is pointed out, and the device 
can be wired up instantly. All metal 
parts of the switch are nickel-plated 
and are held to the wooden base by 
means of nickel-plated brass_ eyelets, 
absolutely eliminating the possibility of 
loosening. 





Contact-Resistance-Heated 
Electric Soldering Iron 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Clemens Electric Corporation, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has improved its electric 
soldering iron, which was described in 
the July, 1917, issue of ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. One of the principal changes 
has been the provision of an insulated 
handle on the movable lever which is em- 
ployed to close and open the circuit. The 


copper-pointed iron is held against the 





two carbon contacts shown in the a - 
panying illustration by a steel gtr 
pb gy ME heat is produced by the con- 

nce where the = 
trodes touch the iron. eer eee 





Self-Rotating Ceiling Fan 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


H. Boker & Company, of 1 
Duane Street, New York, are iol ans 
me ae e — with their self-rotat- 
i ling fan, € production 
was annonuced last cine. er 

This fan is suitable for installation in 
large buildings and restaurants where 
ang _ toned —, the wall and where 

ull current of air generated 
fan can be felt. . oe 
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Switch Plug Irons 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


To meet the demand for a switch-con- 
trolled electric iron, Landers, Frary & 
Clark of New Britain, Conn., have placed 
on the market two 6 lb. models equipped 
with permanently attached push-button 


Switches. These irons are very easy to 
use as the switch is readily controlled 
without removing the hand from the 


handle. <A quick duble-break switch of 
simple construction is inclosed in a heavy, 
split gummon casing held together by a 
steel clamp which also serves to attach 
the plug to the handle bracket. The con- 
struction of this device is rigid and not 
easy to damage. 

The use of this switch not only 
lengthens the life of the cord but it also 
Saves current. 





sheet steel and only strong oak is used. 
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Circuit Breaker with Self-Tim- 
ing Attachment 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


protection of motors during starting or 
running is being manufactured by the 
Roller-Smith Company, 233 Broadway, 
New York City. Interposed in the path 
of the trip armature is a pivoted hook- 
shaped barrier. under two independent con- 
trols. One control is thermal and depends 
upon the expansion of an iron rod. This 
rod is heated at the same rate as the 
motor, which is being protected by the 
Same current that operates the motor. 
When the rod expands it retracts the bar- 
rier, causing the breaker armature to trip 
when the heating is excessive. It does not 
matter how this excess comes about— it 
may be either a prolonged starting current 
in the motor or a variable load with high 
requirements. The other control, which 
is electro-magnetic, retracts the barrier 
instantaneously if a mechanically danger- 
ous load is suddenly applied. 


A self-timing circuit breaker for thei 












































Standard Receptacles 
From £lectrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Recent additions have been made by 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., to its well- 
known line. 

The illustration shows how these recep- 
tacles can be used with the various fit- 
tings. Receptacle No. 7753 is intended 
for use with flush plates having a hinged 
lid. Nos. 7760 (one-way base) and 7763 
(two-way base) are for metal molding. 
Receptacle No. 7730 can be used in a 
condulet as shown or with round unilets 
or any outlet box having sufficient depth 
and suitable cover. No. 7766 fits both 34 
in. and # in. Paiste taplets and No. 7713 
are for 4 in. Obround condulets. 

The receptacle No. 7727 for cleat work 
has proved popular where open wiring is 
permitted. Liberal provision has been 
made for entrance of the wires. Riveted 
construction is used to mount the contact 
clips, thus insuring against loosening. The 
straight pull attaching cap shown in the 
illustration is interchangeable on all plugs 
and similar caps and receptacles of six 
other manufacturers. 





Portable Electric Drill 


From L£lectrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


This drill, which _is manufactured by 
Gilfillan Brothers Smelting & Refining 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., is equipped 
with gears to give two speeds. These 
are changed by means of a knob on the 
bettom of the gear case. The gears them- 
selves are made of chrome nickel stcel 
and run in grease. Bal! bearings ace 
used throughout A #-in. standard chuck 
and a sturdy electric switch are pro- 
vided. The speed range is 400 r.p.m. on 
low speed and 700 r.p.m. on high speed. 
Westinghouse motors are furnished. 











Reverse Current Relays for 
Circuit Breakers 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


A reverse-current relay that will open 
either upon reversal of current or with 
zero current at abnormally low voltage is 
illustrated herewith. The relay is closed 
and held closed by a shunt polarizing 
coil. A high resistance is connected in 
series with the polarizing coil to limit 
the current in holding the relay closed. 
To close the relay, a push-button switch is 
provided which temporarily short-circuits 
the high resistance. These relays are de- 
signed for mounting on the rear of circuit- 
breaker panels and are manufactured by 
the Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company of Columbus, Ohio. 








Battery Charging Rheostats 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


Battery charging rheostats for garage 
duty are being manufactured by the Ward 
Leonard Electric Company, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. These rheostats can be used 
to charge any number of cells in series 
from one up to the maximum that can be 
charged by the supply voltage, at any 
charging rate desired. 

This rheostat is equipped with an inter- 
locking overload and underload release 
circuit breaker. The overload circuit 
breaker protects the rheostat, battery and 
the entire circuit against excessive cur- 
rent. 

The rheostat lever and the circuit 
breaker are so interlocked that when the 
circuit breaker is open it is necessary to 
move the rheostat to the position of mini- 
mum charging rate in order to close the 
circuit. 





Desk Figuring Machine 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 

















The accompanying photograph shows a 
portable adding machine. The machine 
is of all-steel construction and weighs 
7 lb. The base is 7 in. by 8 in., and there- 
fore does not take up a large amount of 
room on the desk. Addition, subtraction 
and multiplication can be performed di- 
rectly on the machine. It is made by the 
Accounting Machine Company, Inc., New 
York City. 





Electric Toasters 
From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


An electric toaster is being placed on 
the market by the Rutenber Electric 
Company of Marion, Ind. An attachment 
turns the toast automatically. When 
toast is done on one side a little touch 
of the handle on the metal door turns the 
toast so the other side is toward the heat. 

It is finished in nickel and is said to 
give and distribute uniform heat. It has 
extra heating surface for warming pieces 
olready toasted. 





Weldless Guy-Rod Head 


From Electrical Merchandising, May, 1918 


The Diamond Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, 90 West Street, New_York City, 
has developed a new guy-rod head, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. It con- 
sists of a weldless loop constructed so 
that a square-headed rod can be slipped 
through it and held in position against 
turning. The weldless eye is shaped so 
that the wire looped through it will not 
be bent in too small radius. Another 


advantage lies in the fact that there are 
no screw threads above the ground level 
to deteriorate from atmospheric condi- 
tions. 











Each item will fit a 3-in. x 5-in. standard filing card. Simply clip and paste on card (or loose-leaf sheet), filing under 
proper heading for ready reference when you are in the market for electrical appliances or supplies. 
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W. B. McCSPADDEN, new-busi- 
ness manager of the City Light & 
Water Company, Amarillo, Tex., is 
convalescing from a severe attack of 
pneumonia. 

LANDERS,FRARY&CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn., have purchased 
the business of the National Electric 
Utilities Company, New York City, 
which they plan to increase and de- 
velop. 

MARTIN B. BUCKLEY, well 
known in the Doherty organization, 
and particularly in the new-business 
departments as a power salesman, 
but now a captain in the Coast Artil- 
lery, stationed at Fort Morgan, near 
Mobile, Ala., was married on April 8. 
Captain Buckley expects to be or- 
dered to France shortly. 

CAPT.RICHARDP. HENRY, 
late of the United States Army, has 
joined the selling forces of the 
Square D Company, Detroit, Mich., 
manufacturer of steel-inclosed safety 
switches, and has been appointed to 
the Indiana territory, with headquar- 
ters at Indianapolis. Captain Henry 
was until recently a member of the 
Engineering Corps of the United 
States Army, from which he has re- 
ceived indefinite leave of absence on 
account of physical disability. 

THEHOMEELECTRICCON- 
STRUCTION COMPANY, with 
main office at Macomb, IIl., and stores 
at Macomb, Bushnell, Rushville, 
Beardstown and Havana, IIl., at their 
stockholders’ meeting last month 
changed their corporate name to the 
Live Wire Supply Company, and 
elected the following officers: W. I. 
Savidge, president; F. W. Weber, 
vice-president; William I. Knowles, 
secretary; George Rippetoe, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


THE PHOENIX ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio, is now 
occupying its modern new building, 
located on East Fifth Street, Mans- 
field. A. C. Linzee, president of the 
company, secured possession of the 
plant about two years ago, coming to 
Mansfield from Akron, having been 
designing engineer for the General 
Electric Company. Mr. Linzee has 
developed a line of alternating-cur- 
rent motors which will be manufac- 
tured on a large scale at the new 
plant. The new factory building is 
fully equipped for further expansion 
of the business, which has had a 
steady growth and which, during the 
past two years, has nearly doubled. 


Frank Burton Appointed 
Sales Manager for 


Bryant Company 


The Bryant Electric Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn., announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank V. Burton as 
general sales manager. Mr. Burton 
has been connected with the company 
for sixteen years and has occupied 
the position of Eastern sales man- 
ager for the past eleven years. 

William A. Stacey, who has been a 
field representative of the company 














Some general sales managers play nine or 
ten holes of golf in te early morning to 
keep themselves fit. But Frank Burton of 
the Bryant Electric Company keeps “in 
tune with the infinite” by sitting down at 
his piano or organ on his way to the break- 
fast table, and tossing off a couple of Bach 
fugues or a Beethoven sonata. Mr. Burton 
is a competent performer on the piano, the 
organ and on several instruments of the 
concert orchestra, and is chairman of the 
concert committee of the Bridgeport Ora- 
torio Society, a flourishing chorus of 200 
voices. 





in the Middle West for the past ten 
years, becomes Western manager, 
succeeding to the position made 
vacant by the death of Edward K. 
Patton. 

John R. Topping, who has been 
connected with the Chicago office for 
more than twenty years, during most 
of which time he has been assistant 
manager, continues his duties in that 
position. 

Harold E. Sanderson, who has been 
Pacific Coast manager at San Fran- 
cisco for the past eight years, con- 
tinues in that capacity. 

Robert M. Eames is appointed ex- 
port manager, with headquarters at 
Bridgeport. For more than a year 
past Mr. Eames has been devoting 


most of his attention to this growing 
department of the company’s busi- 
ness. 





THE WARDLEONARDELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., has issued a new bulletin, No. 
50, entitled “Methods of Determining 
the Size of a Battery-Charging Rheo- 
stat.” 


THE INDESCO LIGHTING 
FIXTURE COMPANY’S new 
catalog of lighting fixtures is now 
ready. The Indesco Company is lo- 
cated at 47 Warren Street, New York 
City. The new catalog comprises 120 
pages of fixtures for use in home, of- 
fice and factory. 


THE SQUARE D COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of 
Square D_ steel inclosed_ safety 
switches, has just issued new catalog 
No. 24-B. This is an attractive book- 
let, giving prices and descriptions 
covering the company’s entire line. 
An outstanding feature is the table 
of wiring data for single-phase, 
three-phase and direct-current mo- 


tors, making it useful as a reference 
book. 


THE AVERY & LOEB ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY, 114 North 
Third Street, Columbus, Ohio, is pub- 
lishing a bulletin—Electrical Service 
—which is issued monthly in the in- 
terest of “The House of Electrical 
Service” and its patrons. The fourth 
number of the new house organ dated 
May 15 pictures the main office, sales- 
room and warehouse of the company 
—the five floors and basement of 
which occupy over 25,000 sq.ft. of 
floor space, “covered with quality 
merchandise for immediate shipment 
at market prices.” 


THE UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
STAGE LIGHTING COMPANY, 
240 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
City, has issued a new catalog on 
stage and studio lighting apparatus 
and electric effects, which illustrates 
and describes many new develop- 
ments in stage lighting and effects 
recently introduced, including such 
accessories as spotlights, spectacular 
effects, sockets and plugs, connectors, 
border lights, proscenium lights, 
disappearing footlights, act announc- 
ers, fire logs, reflectors, electric car- 
riage calls and arc lamps, with ac- 
cessories, for motion-picture photog- 
raphy. Copies of this catalog will be 


sent to any one interested, upon re- 
quest. 











